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Seah almost any of us and you will find an 
explorer. Well, we shall soon know whether the - 


cross-country route to Sandybay, which we worked 
z, out so carefully, is in fact a better, faster, prettier or 
ae less congested route than the main road. Almost 


certainly, it will not be. We shall have overlooked: 
the fact that Saturday is market day in far too many 
towns. And we could not have known that there 
a; would be ‘Road Works Ahead’ on far too many 
roads. Never mind. We have blazed the trail. Sooner 
or later, we shall arrive. And we shall enjoy our 
Bees s*) _ holiday—all the more, perhaps, because we know 
iP a that the Midland Bank will faithfully look after 
be our regular payments and the safety of our money . 
BS: and smaller valuables while we are away. 
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WANT to dig down below the surface of day-to-day 


political controversy,-in order to unearth some of the basic 

causes of political friction. This is no mere academic 

exercise, at a time when probably fewer people than ever 
before have the remotest conception of what politics is all about. 
Of course, the apparently superficial electoral behaviour of the 
majority of voters does not mean that they have no political 
instincts or dogmas at all. Unfortunately, many people are unable 
to recognise in the political programmes presented to them on 
the hustings anything closely akin to their deeply held political 
convictions, nor do they easily relate these convictions to the 
specific issues on which they feel called upon to vote. Neverthe- 
less, it can be convincingly argued that the results of the General 
Elections held since the war, from that of 1945 on, do display a 
remarkable sensitivity to the political needs of the country and 
a considerable skill in measuring the required allocation of power. 
On the other hand, it can be irrefutably demonstrated that all 
but the merest handful of electors normally vote for the same 
party at every election, irrespective of the circumstances, the 


issues, or the policies propounded. Except at times of serious 


crisis, then, the decision rests almost entirely with the minority 


of ‘floating voters’ and with those young people who were not 
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old enough to vote at the preceeding election. Beyond that, the 
political organizers will tell you, it is simply a question of 
‘getting your supporters out to vote *, Not that this is always 


Pht has grown up in the last few years a considerable body 
of statistical information, which has been interpreted with vary- 
ing degrees of conviction and comprehensibility by different 
experts, purporting to describe over a period the voting intentions 


of samples of electors and to relate these to the economic and 
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Political Tension and Social Reform 


eee 3 By ANGUS MAUDE, mp. 


social backgrounds of the subjects. Interesting as some of these 
studies are, there does tend to be a strong flavour of the obvious 
about most of their conclusions. The spirit of inquiry is always 
admirable, but one is sometimes tempted to exclaim, like 
Horatio: ‘There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
to tell us this . Somewhere, however deeply overlaid, there must 
be a basic conflict between strongly opposed political principles. 
It is this conflict, which the pollsters and the psychologists cannot 
measure or analyse, that really keeps genuine political contro- 
versy going. If it did not exist, politicians would be no more 
than administrative -‘ fixers’, professionals who have simply 
chosen the legislature rather than the executive as the ladder to a 


~ selected eminence of power. The difficulty is to dig deep enough 


to find the fundamental roots of principle and conflict. Yet the 
enly useful method is to try to start at the bottom and work 
upwards. Otherwise one is apt to concentrate on a conflict which 
is in fact a relatively superficial manifestation of something more 
fundamental. It is no good simply contrasting the published 
philosophical justifications of toryism, socialism, liberalism, and 
communism and imagining that you have laid bare the roots of 
conflict. The proliferation is too confusing, and, besides, the 
presentation changes so sharply with the passing of time that the 
essential continuity sometimes ceases to be apparent, Contro- 
versies over nationalisation, the power of the state, individual 
liberty, and so on do not touch the, roots of political difference. 
Also the language in which they are conducted tends to become 


so coloured with emotion and prejudice that words almost cease- 


to have any meaning that is recognisable from experience. 

We are, I think, getting somewhere near fundamentals when 
we consider the conflict between radicals and traditionalists, 
although it is necessary to examine the extremes of the party 
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ee political spectrum to find the difference in an: 


based on considerations of electoral popularity and administrative 
_ convenience that the underlying principles cease to be easily 
' discernible. | ; a. 
Obviously at this stage, in spite of all the dangers involved in it, 
I am forced to define, to establish a foundation on which to build 
an analytical argument. And I propose to state what I consider 
to be the two basically opposed political mentalities. They are 
those of reaction and revolution, From these, all else stems. 
I suppose it is necessary for me to state, though I wish it were 
not, that in this context the words ‘ reaction’ and ‘ revolution ’ 
contain no element of qualitative judgement, no implication of 
merit or the reverse. Unfortunately these words, like ‘ liberal’ 
and ‘ progressive’, have become coloured with an emotion which 
makes them almost useless for purposes of rational discussion. 
If you have been brought up to believe that revolution involves a 
plot to depose the Queen and. hang members of the House of 
Lords, or that a reactionary is one whose sole aim is to reverse 
beneficial reforms for his own private gain, then it is not easy to 
consider the words dispassionately. But let us try to consider 
these two points of view simply as philosophies of change. : 


Reactionaries and Revolutionaries ‘ 

Neither reactionaries nor revolutionaries are satisfied with 
things as they are. Broadly speaking—although I admit this is 
something of an over-simplification—the reactionaries think 
things are worse than they were and the revolutionaries think 
they are better. But the main distinction between them is in their 
attitude to past social changes and their proposals for the future. 
The reactionaries tend to believe that at some point in history 
(we shall come later to the awkward question of when that point 
was), the process of social change took a wrong turning; that it 
ceased to be a natural and healthy organic growth, an adaptation 
of the body to new conditions, and became a surgical process in 
which the shape and functions of the body were radically altered 
and new and unnatural excrescences grafted upon it. 

The revolutionaries, on the other hand, have never at any time 
had any patience with the conception of an organic society or 


with the idea of natural growth and development. It is not simply 


that they are impatient of delay, and anxious to bring about 
reforms quickly. It is more that they regard society as a mechan- 
ism rather than an organism, so that substantial changes in its 


shape and functions can safely and usefully be made by qualified 


Scientists and engineers. Whole bits of the machine can be torn 
out and replaced by something more efficient. Indeed the whole 
plant can be stripped down and rebuilt from scratch, or scrapped 
and replaced by a new one built to order. This, indeed, is the 
true revolutionary thesis in its extreme form. It can be argued, 
_ for example, that since the capitalist system has never worked 
very well and involves a great deal of inefficiency, instability, and 


injustice, there is nothing to be gained by tinkering with it. If the 


basic philosophy of capitalism is, as some contend, immoral, and 
if the market mechanism is inherently inefficient, then the only 
thing to do with the system is to abolish it and replace it with a 
deliberately planned alternative structure. The same outlook can 
be applied to the future of parliamentary democracy and its 
institutions. ; , 


Fundamental Contrast 

It will certainly be objected that this distinction is unrealistic- 
ally sharp; that people are not as revolutionary or as reactionary 
as all that; that the blacks and whites of abuses and reforms tend 
to merge into a relatively light grey; that government is essen- 
tially a matter of compromise, and that the duty of all men of 
good will is to collaborate in the business of continuous reform. 
Nevertheless, I should be surprised if you did not recognise some 
instinctive affinity with one group or the other. If not, perhaps 
you will when I have proceeded a little further with the diagnosis. 

The contrast between the organic and mechanistic views of 
society, to which I referred earlier, is absolutely fundamental. 
It lies at the root of all political conflict. Adherence to the 


theory of organic development on the one hand or institutional - 
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_ of the nature and 


ence in anything like a pure 7 dual ‘not 
_ going too far to say that there is here almost a direct su 


form. In between, distinctions become so blurred by compromises 


cally reactionary measures can now put it right. There are br 
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of cause for effect as y ss from one group to the other. In 
one camp are those who believe that human beings can be sub- —_ 
stantially changed and improved by the institutional environment 
created for them; in the other are those who deny this conception 
almost totally, and maintain that the only effective and lasting ~ 
institutions are those that are developed gradually by the social — 
organisation of individuals to meet their common needs, popes 
This difference goes far beyond a dispute about the relative — 
value of studying history. It involves a deep philosophical 
cleavage of opinion about the nature of man and even of the __ 
universe. To say that the difference is essentially religious is too. 
dangerous without a great deal of definition and amplification, ’ 
for the confusion between religion and morality is nowadays so. 
profound that the agnostic can embrace something that he calls 
“Christian ethics’ and even practise as a minister of religion. 
Nevertheless, I think there is a religious element involved in 
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this political conflict, Certainly it is true that most reactionaries — * 
have a profound belief in the doctrine of original ‘sin, and a 


certain scepticism about the ability of men to solve all political — 
problems by rational argument. The true radical, on the other 
hand, is a thorough-going meliorist. He may not proclaim ex- 


plicitly the perfectability of man, although this idea is implicit ~ 


in his philosophy; but he certainly believes in the possibility of 
changing the whole nature of man in society by education, re- 
formist legislation, and institutional planning. The possibility of 
Progress is, to the radical, virtually infinite. == 

I suggested earlier that the division of people into two classes, 
consisting of those who think things are on the whole better than 
they were and those who think they are worse, was something 
of an over-simplification of the issues. There are plenty of people 
who proclaim one or other of these views constantly and passion- 
ately without any basis of philosophical opinion, but simply 
because they welcome or deplore a change in their own economic 
prosperity or social status, The difference is really between those 
who believe that serious errors have been committed because 
of a period of too-revolutionary reform, and those who believe 
that the present shortcomings of society are due to an absence 
of sufficiently revolutionary remedial measures. Whereas the 
second group would like to press on faster with more drastic © 
action, abolishing old institutions and replacing them, the first 
would like to abolish or modify at least some of what is new. 
To them the need is to remove the unnatural excrescences grafted 
on to the body of society and to encourage the natural organic 
growth from the point at which it was. artificially interrupted. . 


Traditional Dynamic _ 

It should be noted that both groups believe in the need for 
substantial change. This belief provides the traditional dynamic 
of the two main political parties. Without a dynamic of this — 
kind, a party cannot survive. There is simply no place in politics ; 
for a party that is more or less satisfied with things as they are, 
which accounts, I think, for the decline of the present Liberal — 
Party. It has no sympathy with reactionary toryism and has lost ~ 


- its radicals to the Labour Party. nea 


The trouble is that neither set of philosophers can ever emerge a 
on to very firm ground when it comes to planning action. If you 
are a religious fundamentalist, you can in the last resort stand - 


pat on the exact terminology of Holy Writ, although even here 


the differences in translations and the researches of textual critics oe 
are apt to be embarrassing. The orthodox Communist can take a 

stand on the works of Marx and Lenin. But just as you can argue 
interminably about the particular institutional form that your = 
planned Utopia should take when you have consummated the 2 
revolution, so you can get horribly bogged down in historical =-— 
arguments about the precise point in time at which the develop- _ ¥ 
ment of society began to go so seriously wrong that only drasti- = 


eminent men who plump for the Reformation, the Renaissance, — 
the Revolution of 1688, the Industrial Revolution, or the intro- _ 
duction of manhood ‘suffrage. Others, less ambitious or less 

erudite, date the decline and fall from 1914, 1939, or 1945, A- 


ee planning on the other determines not only a man’s beliefs about respectable case can be argued for nearly every one of these . 
‘oe the nature and pace of desirable reform. but also his conception _ propositions, and I only wish I had time to do it. Ho 
ae | ; 
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gs, concentrated perpetually on the production of paper plans 


distort history to a romantic interpretation of his own imagina- 
tion, and got bogged down in some bogus Merrie England myth; 
=o that emerges in maypoles and allotments. 

However, there is one point that should not escape attention. 
” The: farther back in time the reactionaries seek to place what 
seems to them the fatal parting of the ways, the more drastic 


i ae the volume of change needed to restore society to its 
proper path of ‘development. ‘The reactionary may therefore 
regs easily find himself, by a natural turn of the wheel, recommending 


_ changes that are in sum utterly revolutionary, in the normally 
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accepted sense of the word. This apparent paradox is, as I sug- 
gested earlier, what makes it possible for two opposed political 
Parties each to contain a certain dynamic based on a belief in 
the need for change. ’ 

mg € believe that it is precisely ‘because these dynamic forces are 
- ceasing to operate: effectively within both the main parties that 
politics is in the doldrums at the present time. This, I am sure, 
is why so many electors have ceased to find any satisfactory 
correspondence _ between political programmes and their own 
deeply felt instincts or convictions. I am not suggesting that 
election programmes can, or should, be either wholly revolution- 
ary or wholly reactionary. But to be dynamic and widely appeal-- 


ing, they must stem in part from one or other of these basic — 


philosophies. After all, if the existing situation is unsatisfactory— 
a conclusion on which practically everyone seems to be agreed— 
it must be either because certain essential things have been left 
undone or because certain wrong things have been done and 
_ ought to be changed. 

Unfortunately, words have changed their meaning and become 
charged with emotional prejudice. Consequently, it is neither 
a nor respectable to be either a revolul or a reactionary. 


-VERYONE I know who has been to any of the British 
West Indian territories has come back with a great 
affection for the countries they have seen and for the 
people they have met. They will tell you that the West 
Indians are extremely kind and friendly people. They are that and 


more. They have the eagerness and the enthusiasm that we seem 


to possess only when we are young. This eagerness, and the fact 
that even the largest of the territories is really very small, means 
that the atmosphere in any of the British West Indian countries 


_ is more like that of the best of our villages than the worst of our 


towns. Everyone is interested in what is going on and they are 
all genuinely interested in those who visit them. 

But people who go to the West Indies—like myself—go mostly 
for comparatively short visits. You do not find ‘people going there 
—as they go to Canada and to Australia and as the West Indians 
come here—to take up jobs as mechanics or labourers or lorry 
drivers or clerks or shop assistants and to live like the ordinary 
_ people. And we do not even have British troops stationed in the 
West Indies as we had in India and in parts of Asia and in the 
Middle East. This means that we do not get the direct reactions 
of the ordinary British citizen to the experience of working and 
living in the ordinary industrial and socks conditions of the West 
_ Indian territories. 

For myself, I have never felt like a otra in the West Indies, 
eich less like an interloper. On the contrary, go to the West 
_ Indies and you will get the impression not only that you are 

rtant, but that you are important to them. I know that many 
_ of them have their grudges and complaints against Great Britain 


as ‘the Imperial Power which has governed their territories for 


y years, and pean, the attitudes of some bFostishmen, Z 


The Rnihears is either a crypt 


for institutional reforms, so the reactionary tory may tend to— 


calculated less or more’ 


ith a bomb pr,» 
at the least, someone who will serio 
class vote. The reactionary is someone who only wants to reverse 


1,000,000 unemployed. From this it is but a short step to a state 
of affairs in which any vital political philosophy becomes a 
political liability rather than an asset, in which the most you dare 
do is to expound it in carefully selected and bowdlerised excerpts. 
Political thought becomes a matter of electoral calculation. For 


widespread political discussion is substituted the sampling pipette 


of the public-opinion poll, which enables you to gauge the public 
reaction to a large number of unrelated questions but leaves you 


_ pretty ignorant of what, deep down, people really gid or want 


out of life. 
It becomes more “and more difficult for politicians. to think 
beyond the short-term implications of single issues. As both 


_ parties, arguing about administrative details, meet in the middle 


of the spectrum, politics becomes simply a matter of the ‘ nicely 
. It is not only that politics has become 
an adjunct of the managerial revolutiom It has become regulated 
by a sort of gentlemen’s agreement to avoid unpleasantness, and 
to ignore those fundamental evils that demand drastic remedies. 
Only the vested interests of the party machines prevent the 
emergence of a comfortable coalition with no policy at all. 
-Perhaps this is what people really want, since there have always 
been those who believe that political controversy is sterile and 
only prevents the politicians from doing what is commonly 
referred to as ‘getting on with the job’. I, on the contrary, 
believe that it is only genuine political controversy that ultimately 
results in anything being done at all. Really, I think the reason 
why political discussion is becoming a lost art in this country is 
that people are not being given anything either substantial or 
deeply moving to discuss. You cannot instil any gusto into poli- 
tics if there is no significant content. I am all for unmuzzling the 
reactionaries and the revolutionaries and letting them have a go. 
—Third Programme 


= es z The New West Indies 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


cannot subscribe to the fatuous view which you may still occasion- 
ally hear that the West Indians generally are happy and contented 
with their lot—though, in fact, they seem much happier and more 
contented than I would be with their conditions and prospects. 
And they do not translate their criticism of us or of their con- 
ditions into personal bad manners. I would be very much surprised 
to hear of any Englishman in the West Indies being treated as 
off-handedly or as rudely as many West potest have been 
treated here. 

Soon the majority of the British West Indian territories are 
going to join together in a political federation. That is to say, 
they have agreed to create a parliament and an executive which, 
within the limits of the authority given to these bodies, will make 
and administer laws for the whole of the federated territories 
which are at present entirely separately governed. This develop- 
ment has been talked about for some time and now is virtually 
an accomplished fact. All the preliminary decisions have been 
made, and the elections to the first federal parliament will take 
place early in 1958. At the start of the new federation, British 
Guiana and British Honduras will not be members though they 
lie within the area that the new federation is intended to cover. 
The present legislature of British Guiana is wholly nominated and, 
therefore, does not consider itself competent to decide the very 
important question as to whether British Guiana shou! come in 
or remain outside the federation. British Honduras is remaining 


outside because it is not yet convinced that federation with the 


other British West Indian territories will be of sufficient benefit 
to it. But after their elections next month British Guiana should 
have a parliament that is capable of making a decision. 

At first the Federal Government will not to any considerable 


eopardise the middles ‘ 


beneficial -social reforms, so that’ he can starve babies and enjoy 


extent supersede or replace 


ns paratively early in 
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tories though, in time, its scope an 
extensive. The authority of the Federal Government will be 
limited and specified, and the power to deal with matters not 


specifically assigned to the Federal Government will remain ex- 


clusively with the separate governments of each of the separate 
territories. Principally, the Federal Government will seek to pro- 
vide for the territories as a whole the services,which the separate 
territories believe they would never be able to provide adequately 
for themselves. Indeed, the essential purpose of the federation is 
to enable the territories jointly to become genuinely independent 
and self-governing—not as an end in itself or just to spite Great 


Britain, but as a means towards a more rapid improvement in the © 


economic and social conditions of their peoples. In short, the 


peoples of the British West Indian territories have chosen to 


become more dependent upon each other than to remain dependent 
upon Great Britain or upon any other source outside themselves. 


The idea of closer association was first seriously discussed in 


the British West 
Indies ten years ago. 
There have been 
many official con- 
ferences and com- 
mittees on the sub- 
ject since then. So it 
cannot be said that pee 
the federation has LO 

been brought into a oge By 

being hurriedly and | | Mb:z,z.speliz 
without a full and [{* 3 po BRITISH 

careful consideration | [= <9 a _[ONDURAS 
of all the possibili- Se 
ties. Yet I am _ sur- 
prised — pleasantly 
surprised — that it 
has come so com- 
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that long since the 

territories now feder- OCEAN 

ating achieved (sub- ee 
stantially) internal 0 100 200 300 400 500 600 


self - government. 
Some of the smaller 
islands, whichreceive 
grants in aid of ad- 
ministration from the 
British Parliament, ey : 
are still short of that goal. I would have expected—if I had-not 


Scale of Miles 


seen the contrary happen—that the elected Ministers and the 


political parties they represent would have been reluctant to risk 
having to share some of their newly won local independence and 
authority with a federation. I would have thought them mistaken 


_ but not unnatural if they had looked upon federation as the two 


birds in the bush. 
Not all of the local politicians are in favour of federation, nor 


are all those in favour equally enthusiastic about it. There is 


mo reason, at the moment, to think that a change in the political 
complexion of the government of any of the territories will lead 
that territory to want to withdraw. But federation is still a new 
idea, and federation as a fact will have to be built up by general 
consent rather than by majority vote. And, at the same time, 
federation will have to show recognisable and beneficial results 
fairly quickly. Otherwise it is possible that, in some of the terri- 
tories where politics—and particularly some politicians—are more 
volatile than we are used to in this country, there will be demands 
for radical reforms or withdrawal. - ; 


__ As a rule federations of separate states have found it advis-~ 
able to begin by using their powers cautiously and to proceed to 


extend them gradually. But then most of the powerful and suc- 
cessful federations in existence today were founded at a time 
when the functions which governments are expected to perform 


_ Were much more limited than they are today. They could gain. 


governments of the separate terri- ex] 
authority should become quite 
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The West Indies: the islands marked in black will be members of the British Garibbean Federation © 


in the Caribb 


providing for internal 
external aggression. — ia EE Spee er ead 
_ The West Indian Federation—or, to give it its proper title, the 
British Caribbean Federation—will not have such an easy start. _ q 
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_ From what I know of the West Indian politicians who have created 


the federation, I am quite certain that they will be less concerned 

with raising an army than with raising the standards of living, _ 
To raise these standards in the West Indies is going to be a : 

tremendous task. Apart from the spirit and competence of its 
leaders the new federation starts with enormous disadvantages. 

Though all the territories were for years British colonies largely _ j 

populated by people of the same race and all in the Caribbean 

they have no tradition of co-operation among themselves. So — 
far as I know the only two things they have co-operated in are 
the selection of their Test teams and the foundation of the Uni- 

versity College of the West Indies. a 
But, of course, to say that they are all in the Caribbean is apt ; 
oe ba tat 5 to be misleading. — 

The federated terri- 

‘| tories are not linked 

| together in a single 
land mass as are 

(say). -the . United = 

States of America. 

They stretch along, 

| roughly, two sides of © 

a triangle covering a 

distance of more 

|| than 2,000 miles. 

|- Jamaica ant aes 

|| middle of the Carib- 
bean is at one end. 
Trinidad, where it is 
planned to build the 

_ federation’s capital, 
is at the corner, and — 
Barbados with the _ 
Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands com- 

- plete the other arm. $ 
Communications | 
between the feder- 
ated territories are 
limited and expen- — : 
sive. The Federal 
Ministry of Trans- - 
port will have the 
job not simply of 

tween the territories but-of very greatly expanding it. The same _ 

can be said of every other sphere of activity in which the Federal 

Government, immediately or ultimately, and by itself or in asso- 

ciation with the governments of the separate territories, will have 


to be concerned. Gee ee iets 2 G2, 
problems will be 
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The greatest of the federation’s many 


~ economic. Indeed, until the economies of the British West Indian 


countries can be strengthened there can be no substantial improve- — S. 


the main source of employment. In some of the territories it is e 
almost the only source of employment. Moreover, agriculture in - 


sugar 


would decline. Another difficulty about sugar is 
it provides is seasonal. Fairly large numbers are « 


ar , 4 as j | m 
n explains why many West Indians 


_ things as textiles, and of light engineering, fruit canning, and so 
on. Tourism brings in foreign exchange, much of it of the hard 


kind, such as dollars and Venezuelan bolivars. <a 
- One thing the West Indian territories are not short of is labour. 


_ What they badly need is investment to enable them to mop up > 


_ the heavy surplus of labour they now have—a surplus which 


ae > © 


here. If they could find employment 


we 
4, Nbc 


a greater proportion of 


7 ee 


their large labour force, then, of course, the standard of living 


would rise dramatically. Credit is the key to investment and no 
upon 


doubt the Federal Government will concentrate heavily 
improving the credit of the federated territories. _ 

Naturally they will look to Great Britain, They are very much 
part of us. We brought them to the West Indies from Africa, 
India and China many years ago, and until lately we have been 
almost entirely responsible for their government. Under our influ- 
ence they have absorbed many of our habits, our customs, and 
our ways of thought. Now that they are going out on their own 
we ought to do more than simply wish them well—we ought to 
help them as much as we can.—Home Service 


-Britain’s New Army 


WANT to discuss the re-organisation of the Army as a 
regimental soldier born and bred. It is no good pretending 
that the Army has not suffered a pretty severe blow. It has. 
: But it is the job of the Government of the day to decide 
what it can afford to spend on the Army, both in money and 
man-power, and it is our job to get on with it and make it work— 


; which we will. And, thank goodness, we have a bit of time to do 
it in, It is not going to happen in a flash—and for good reasons, 


of which stability is the foremost: and I mean not only the 
stability of the Army as a whole but of all of its individual 


members. 


“5 Artillery and Tanks 


Apart from the Royal Armoured Corps and the infantry, the 
process is one of contraction in the size of the corps. The corps 
itself remains with its heart and soul intact, but with a smaller 
body. The Royal Regiment of Artillery, on which the Army has 
always relied so heavily in war, has already in recent years 
suffered two big reductions through the abolition of Anti-Aircraft 
Command and the Coast Artillery. Now it will face another 
considerable cut. The regiment lives; and the same sort of thing 


applies to the Royal Tank Regiment which is part of the Royal _ 


Armoured Corps. It will be reduced from eight regiments to five. 
It is when we come to the cavalry and infantry that we get 


- into the real difficulty. The cavalry has been through this business 


before. In 1922, sixteen regiments had to be amalgamated by 
pairs into eight. And eight fine regiments indeed they are. Now a 


further six will amalgamate, into three. A rough business for them, ~ 


I know; but who would doubt the spirit or the efficiency of what 
they will become? Not I, as an old soldier. 

__ In the Foot Guards, the Grenadiers and the Coldstream each 
lose a battalion—bad enough, goodness knows. But both these 
regiments continue their splendid history with two battalions 
apiece. The rest of the Brigade of Guards remains untouched. And 
our youngest recruit—the Parachute Regiment—stays as it is 
today, with three battalions. And I am very glad it does. 

- In the Infantry of the Line, thirty of our old regiments—some 
of whose history goes back close on 300 years—will amalgamate 


os by pairs into fifteen. This undoubtedly is the blow which will hit 
_ the Army—and I believe the nation—the hardest. I have no 
- doubt whatsoever for the future of those regiments. But I know 


it will hurt many people today. If a young tree has a branch 
knocked off by lightning, the scar heals. An old tree has more 


‘difficulty in getting over it. In this analogy, the young tree is 


represented by serving members of the various regiments; the old 


tree by the old sweats of a previous war—or even of a previous 


as age. I count myself in that category. 


_ What about this question of the brigade cap badge which has, 


very naturally, been seized upon by the press? We have most 
; __ carefully weighed this matter. I might add that a considerable 


‘ ? 
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«ay -‘Field-Marshal SIR GERALD TEMPLER 


number of senior infantry officers, of the type soaked in tradition, 
have been unanimously in favour of the change. This is quite 
apart from the fact that in any case thirty out of the sixty-four 
existing regiments have got to have a new cap badge anyhow. 
The two over-riding considerations are these: first, something 
has to be done to help to weld the new brigades into entities 
stronger than the present-day groups. Everyone is agreed on that. 
Secondly, whenever an officer or man today is cross posted, he 
has to remove his cap badge, and he hates doing so—quite rightly. 
It is no good pretending that in the new system cross postings 
will not be necessary. They will, though I sincerely hope they 
will be kept to the minimum. But when it happens, a cross posting 
within the brigade will bring no change of cap badge. 

The other insignia (which also mean so much to regiments), 
by which I mean collar badges, buttons, and so on, remain as 


they are today except for amalgamated regiments, for which new 


arrangements will be made in consultation with the regiments 
concerned. 

Many of you must feel most deeply hurt by what has been 
done. I feel it as deeply as you. I want to ask those of you whose 
old regiments are affected to do what you can to help to get the 
new regiment off to a good start. After all, it is partly your 
child; you helped to breed it. 

I want now to speak for a moment not of regiments but of 
people. First, of those who by reason of their seniority cannot be 
absorbed into our reduced numbers. Those whose fate it is, in 
the course of the next five years, to be retired in the prime of 
life. I do not for one moment imagine that a monetary grant 
alone is adequate compensation for loss of livelihood, or of the 
background in which they and their families have grown up. 
We are determined to keep faith with them and, so far as possible, 
help to settle them in civil life. 


The Place of Technicians 


We are going to have a smaller, more technically skilled Army 
than it has been hitherto. We realise that technicians are going to 
be desperately hard to find, and we shall do all we can to train 
our own. But let me make it clear that we do not want only 


skilled technicians. There is still a great need for a solid core of 


good, tough, loyal men—men in whom there is still a spirit of 
adventure and a bit of romance; men who do not mind facing 
up to the rough and tumble of life. To these we can offer a fine 
career, an important and infinitely worth-while task, plenty of 
hard work, a bit of adventure—and, perhaps, a bit of glory. 

~ It really comes down to this. We soldiers put our faith in the 
Government’s policy that the new Army is going to be composed 
of regular units of the highest quality, armed and equipped on 
the most up-to-date lines, and that it is still going to be a 
splendid thing for a young man of spirit and ambition to be a 


soldier of the Queen.— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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ss Holiday Time 


HE problem of our time is not so much how to obtain 

a holiday but what to do with it. Our grandfathers or 

our great-grandfathers, as the case may be, would have 

been astonished at the amount of leisure we enjoy. 
Not only are holidays with pay becoming the almost universal 
rule in industry, but the five-day week or its equivalent is 
becoming commoner, The bank holiday, designed for the benefit 
of those who normally had few or no other holidays in the year, 
is now regarded as a prescriptive right over and above the annual 
leave from work. We can scarcely look forward to bank holidays 
with the same unrestrained excitement as our ancestors did. Most 
of them worked so long each day that when they returned home 
and had eaten they were thankful to go to bed; many of them 
‘toiled all day Saturday too, and Sunday was a day of rest and 
nothing more, since Sunday entertainments were frowned upon 


_ until the P.S.A. struck a revolutionary note. What those hard- 


working gentry would have thought had they lived to hear of 
demands not merely for a forty-hour week but even a thirty-hour 
week is difficult to envisage; but’ presumably our descendants, if 
the world grows richer, will hope for a twenty-four hour week 
and will wonder what to do with their leisure, apart from 
washing up. It is true that today many people (whose activities 
are no doubt known to the income tax authorities) employ their 
spare time to earn extra money to offset the ravages of high taxa- 
tion, the increasingly ominous requirement of a broadening Wel- 
fare State and a nuclear bomb age. But one cannot have every- 
thing, and certainly one has holidays. heey 
What to do with the holidays then becomes the question. To 
g0 abroad, to move into the seaside or countryside, or just to 
cultivate one’s own garden? Holidays abroad are an attraction 
to the adventurous and to those who want ‘to get away from 
it all’ although there is always the slight danger that one will 
“run crash into one’s next door neighbeur searching some popular 
foreign resort for a cup of tea or a glass of beer. Then foreigners 
have an awkward habit of not always being able to speak English 
or not understanding how to make a cup of tea. Somehow prices 
translated from francs or lire turn out to be remarkably high. 
Mosquitoes are liable to make low-level attacks at inconvenient 
moments and the propensity of foreign cooks to use more butter, 
garlic, onion, or fat than one is accustomed to may possibly have 


deleterious effects upon an unsuspecting digestion. And should 


we drink the water or might we daringly try a glass of wine? 

Supposing we stick to the British seaside, all may still not go 
exactly as expected. For example, on the railway-station placards 
one sees sun-tanned gentlemen and beautiful ladies in bikinis 
disporting themselves in the sunshine. But then it sometimes rains. 
Shall we huddle in the municipal shelter, queue up in a cafe 
for yet another cup of tea, or go back to somebody else’s house 
and be frowned upon for messing up the carpet? Perhaps the 


. countryside is better. The cocks will incite us to early rising and 
_ nothing is more invigorating than a long walk in the pelting 


rain. Ought we alternatively to stay at home? Surely not, unless 
we cannot afford to go away. After all, how can we appreciate 
the delights of our own homes, unless we occasionally leave them? 


- 
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Foreign broadcasts on Oman 


= 


THE SITUATION IN OMAN attracted widespread comment. Broad- 
casts from Egypt exulted over the ‘ glad tidings’ of the revolt at 
a time when Egypt was celebrating the ‘ victories’ of her revolu- 
tion. One ‘ Voice of the Arabs” broadcast said ‘ the free people of 
Oman and Muscat’ would achieve victory over imperialism if = 
they followed the path of ‘ the free people of Egypt.’ The Sultan 
of Oman was condemned as a ‘traitor’ by this station, which, in 4 
another broadcast, said that ‘ the revolting tribes are receiving 
Support from the areas neighbouring on Oman’. In fact, Arabs 
everywhere supported and aided their brethren in Oman and a 
Muscat ‘with all the means and power they possess’, Another = 
Egyptian broadcast urged the peoples of Bahrein and Kuwait to 
join hands with their Omani brothers in the struggle against the } 
‘imperialists’. It also quoted the head of the Omani Imamate :. 
Office in Cairo as congratulating the people of Oman on the ~ a 
“victory achieved so far’, and assuring them that all Arabs were 
_ behind them. A broadcast quoting Al-Akhbar, which declared that “ 
oil was behind Britain’s interest in supporting the Sultan of Oman, : 
said that however tense the struggle might become, ‘ the victory P 
of the self-liberating concept’ was certain. = ; 
A Damascus broadcast from Syria, quoting Al-Hayat, said that = 
the sheikdoms and amirates of the area ‘ must disappear, either by a 
being annexed to the greatest State in the peninsula, or by 
gathering them into one union ’. Another Damascus broadcast said 
that the Secretary-General of the Arab League had begun to 
Contact member states on ‘support for the people of the Oman © 
Imamate in their struggle for freedom and independence.’ A t 
Yeman broadcast praised ‘ the brave people of Muscat and Oman’ 5 
for joining the Arab struggle in ‘ the battle of honour, sovereignty 5 
and independence against sinful imperialism and its hirelings ’. ‘ 
They were ‘ dealing deadly blows to the lackeys of greedy British 
imperialism ’. The broadcast added: . - = 
We warn Britain not to indulge in acts of violence, annihilation 
and mad provocation against the free people in Oman and 
Muscat . . . Those lackeys who asked the British forces to come 
to their aid . . . are given a guarantee here that they can return 
to Arabdom repentant, If they do not come back . . . imperialism | 
will not be able to save them from their punishment of death, 
which will take place when the free people finally have their 
Way. ’ : i 


An Israel broadcast saw events in Oman as part of the process 
whereby the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. were engaged im accelerating 
the eviction of Britain from the Middle East. rs 

Satellite broadcasts generally to the Arab world followed a 
the Moscow pattern and warned the Arabs that both a 


Nasser would be the real victor. From the United States, the New 2% = 
York Daily Mirror, commenting on Colonel, Nasser’s_ military — oat 


* Moscow’s delegates piously pretend to co-operate with the West. me 
in seeking a solution to the threat of war, Russia is going all out — 
to buttress the desperate Nasser with a mighty aggressive mi tary 


. * 
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-. HOLIDAYS IN YUGOSLAVIA nice 
‘IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in holidaying in Yugoslavia’, said IAN 
- McDoveatt in ‘ From.Our Own 
have already got hold of most of the information that you want: 
prices, places to stay, timetables, and so on; and in any case I. 
would not be able to do here the job which PuTNIK, the state- 
___ run travel agency, does so conscientiously the length and breadth 
of Europe. In fact, PuTNiK has laboured so thoroughly that 
____- Yugoslavia is now one of the most popular countries to visit. And 
it does in fact contain a remarkable variety of scenery, national 
costume, food, wine, climate, and people, and it is only fair to 
___ add that most of those people are well disposed towards foreigners. 
ee fOr far: ,.s00-pood: 4's" > BAS 
_. However, I think you 
may take advantage of 
your stay in order also 
to look around you at 
some of the things that 
lie behind the tourist 
industry. Yugoslavia is. 
-a Communist country, 
but it is the only Com- 
_ munist country which 
_ has thrown its gates 
open almost indiscrim- 
_ inately to anybody from 
- the West, and certainly 
there is no other Com- 
munist country which 
regards Western tourists _ 
as a major source of } 
national revenue. You 
are not likely to have 
such a close and unre- 
stricted look at practical 
Communism anywhere © 
else. ata? 
*You might start by 
examining the clothes, 
for example: pretty 
good at all levels—no 
rags, no patches, and 
although they are not 
fashionable in the 
western sense, they do ‘seer : 
look more or less up to date. No bare-foot little beggar boys; no 


ap 
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rrespondent ’, ‘I expect you © 


ey, 


” SuTTON in ‘Town and Country’. ‘ There is even a record of a 


Seamen watching an iceberg from a ship in the Atlantic Ocean. Owing to cold weather 
in the northern regions there has been an exceptionally large number of icebergs in the 
north Atlantic this year. They were described by Captain Raper of the Manchester Mariner 
in an interview in ‘ The Eye-witness’. Captain Raper said that at one time ‘on our radar 

screen we had twenty-six icebergs and innumerable growlers ’ 


fine ladies either, a rather monotonous middle-of-the-road kind of © 
dressing, in fact, dictated by the cheapness of essentials.and the ~ 


expensiveness of inessentials. The standard of dressing is rising 
though, not sinking. exh , 
_ Now food: good, you think, as you munch away in your 
_A, B, C, or D category hotel—I recommend the “B” category 
. —but then you also think, contritely, this is not what the masses 
eat. Actually it often is. The standard of home cooking is 
high, especially in Serbia, which unfortunately is the part of the 
country you are least likely to visit. You may, or may not, like 
___ Yugoslav wine, which has an unfortunate habit of being different 
| almost every time you buy thesame kind of bottle. But this need 
not stop you buying the beer, which is made with the same hops 
that are now exported in large quantities to the United Kingdom. 
The hotels are for the most part clean, and they are not too 
expensive because they have learnt, after one disastrous season 
last year, that all other things including the price being equal, 
people will choose Italy as the place to go to. The roads are 


predictable, but the steamship services down the coast will get 
you in good time to many of the places you want to go to. 

~ * All that having been said, what sort of an impression are you 
g to take away of Yugoslavia as a Communist country, as 
from Yugoslavia as a tourist country? There are two 


_ mostly appalling, the trains dirty, and the airline services un- 


mae 


questions, I think: first, is the country a better place to live in 
for most of its inhabitants than pre-war Yugoslavia? I believe the 
honest answer to this, all things duly considered, is “yes”. 


Secondly, has the country made as much progress since the war © 


under Communist rule in terms of living standards as it would 
have made under western methods? And I think the honest 
answer to this is “no” ’. 
FISHING IN LONDON 

‘There are lots of good fish in the Serpentine’, said W. K. 


nine-pound perch found dead in the lake many years ago, though 
. I find that story diffi- 
cult to believe; but 
there are some first- 
class roach there now. 
* You can fish for them 
free of charge, too. All 
you need do is to write 
to the Superintendent 
of Hyde Park for a 
permit. Do not forget 
to send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 
‘The Serpentine is 
not the only fishing in 
_ the centre of London. 
You can fish—and find 
good fishing, too—in 
the lakes in Battersea 
Park, Finsbury Park, 
and Victoria Park. 
Two years ago one 
summer evening at 
dusk I watched an ang- 
ler .catching beautiful 
tench in a pond on 
Hampstead Heath; and 
the Tooting, Clapham, 
and Wandsworth Com- 
-mon ponds are also 
well worth fishing. You 
must apply for a per- 
mit from the London 
County ~ Council to 
enable you to fish these lakes, but again they are free. 

‘For many years the two lakes at the Crystal Palace have been 
famous for their huge carp, those wily fish whose capture defies 
any but the most patient of anglers. One of the two lakes is 
private, but the other is fishable for 2s. a day, and it was in 
this lake three years ago that an angler caught one of the heaviest 
English pike of recent years. A whole crowd of spectators saw 


the battle. The pike was over thirty pounds, and the angler’s rod . 


top was broken before the fish was drawn on to the bank. At that 
stage the excitement is usually over—but not on this occasion. 
The pike was weighed whilst the crowd kept a respectful distance 
from it (because a pike that size could almost bite your hand 
off). Then, it happened! The fish leaped furiously, the angler lost 
his hold on it, and with a few flips of its massive tail it was 
back in the lake again. And it has not been caught since!’ 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES ON THE BEACH 

©The enchantment of an East Coast beach’, said E. A. ELLIs in 
‘Through East Anglian Eyes’, ‘lies in its elemental simplicity. 
There are the golden sands, flint pebbles, and either dunes or 
soft crumbling cliffs behind them. We are not diverted by rock 
pools and craggy coves. The tides seldom come up far enough 
to drive us away. We can contemplate, in perfect idleness, a 
great sweep of the sky and sea. There may be a few little terns 


Bo remsea 


- in Baluchistan. But the snag is that this method of dating fails — 


land of fens, lakes and 


ey 


swallows—hovering and 


or whitebait just 
side, for most of us, seems uneventful. The finding of a stranded 
exciting experience. 


‘What would a naturalist do with himself on a beach like this? 
‘The first thing I should do, on a summer’s day, would be to look 


for butterflies—white butterflies, tripping in from far across the 


sea. Great flocks of the butterflies, that eventually lay eggs on 
our cabbages, set out on migration from islands in the Baltic at 


intervals during the summer and make a North Sea crossing to. 
_ the shores of East Anglia. Sometimes they arrive like veritable 


snowstorms; but usually they become scattered and keep coming 


in in ones and twos for hours on end. I have often sighted one 
far out, like a fleck of fodm, and run to meet it as it reached the - 


shore. I have seen one knocked down by a wave and get up, 
miraculously unharmed. 

“There are other butterfly migrants, like the red admiral, which 
you may see coasting northwards at a great speed, and sometimes 
ordinary stay-at-home : 
butterflies dash out for — FS a 
a little flutter over the 
waves. On fine summer 
days I have seen hun- 
dreds of bumble bees 
fly straight out to sea; 
but I have never seen 
one returning. These 
insects are not supposed 
to migrate; it seems 
that a madness seizes 
them. Once over the 
sea, they lose their 
bearings and fly on 
until they are ex- 
hausted. Only a few 
thousand years ago, a 


forests. stretched be- 
tween us and Denmark. 
Then it would not have 
been anything out of 
the ordinary for bees 
and butterflies to make 
journeys from what are 
now the east and west 
coasts of the North 
-Sea. Perhaps the bees. 


= 


are still blindly obeying the urge that sent them travelling safely. 


in prehistoric times. After prolonged easterly winds enormous 
numbers of bumble bees are washed ashore; for them, there is no 


_ escape. Certain yellow butterflies fly in great clouds from the 
coast of South America every year to seek what is for them a 


lost Atlantis: 
bumble bees ’. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BALUCHISTAN ; 

Miss BEATRICE DE CARDI, assistant secretary of the Council of 
British Archaeologists, has left for a remote region of Baluchistan 
to lead a British research party. She spoke about it in a talk 
in the Home Service. ‘ Kalat’, she said, ‘is an archaeologist’s 
paradise. There in nearly every sheltered valley you will find 
mounds which were once the mud huts of some small prehistoric 
village. On and around these mounds lie fragments of the pottery 
which the villagers used, some plain, but much of it painted with 
surprisingly imaginative designs. By studying these designs and 
comparing them with material from Persia and Iraq, archaeolo- 
gists have worked out the general sequence of prehistoric cultures 


they are doomed to perish, like our East Anglian 


completely in the case of pottery which developed locally. These 
local wares can however be tied in to the general sequence if 
you can discover their relation to the main cultures, by trial 
excavation on carefully chosen sites. } 
“When I was in Kalat in 1948 I found a number of sites 


_. strewn with pottery, dating roughly from about 3000 B.c. I have © 
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4 offshore 
and a gull or two will glide by; but a summer’s day at the sea- 


jellyfish, or a curious agate among the pebbles, stands out as an > 


Blakesley Hall, Birmingham 


now been allowed by 

Kalat to examine these 

end of the season to estab] 

to explore the main rou 
Kalat to the Indus Valley. “ 


came down from the hills to mingle with the townsfolk living 
in the Indus Valley in prehistoric times. Did he perhaps pack 


from Kalat do today, or did the, Kirthar Mountains provide a 
barrier through which few people struggled? I use the word 
“struggle ” intentionally for much of the survey will have to be 
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_ up his home and migrate with the onset of winter, as villagers 


made by camel along tracks impassable by car’. . i 


A CHILDREN’S MUSEUM NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


‘ The setting of the new museum in Blakesley Hall’, said J. L. — 


JOHNSTON, a B.B.C. reporter, in ‘The Eye-witness ’, ‘is a happy - 


choice for a project that is setting out to teach the children of — . 
Pes ze ‘Birmingham something =~ 


of the exciting, and in 
many ways romantic, 


its Elizabethan glory 


semi-detached houses, - 
the homes of many of 
the children. There are 
costume and furniture, 
japanned trays and clay 
pipes, and a charming © 


dainty pin-holders, pin- 
trays and patch-boxes 
that are examples of 
the eighteenth-century 
enamelling that was 


Bilston, and in Batter- — 
sea in London. 
‘One room is de- 
voted to the work of — 
Matthew Boulton. 
There are examples of © 
- his platework, his coins, — 

and his medals which © 

; : made him a figure of © 

world renown, and just one of the men whose imagination and 
industrial exploits formed so many patterns in the smoke-grimed 


tapestry of this Midlands city. Some of these men, like Boulton, — 


story of their city. The 
hall stands restored to — 


exhibit of colourful and. — 


surrounded by modern 


centred on Birmingham, 


made medals; they still do, of course, in Birmingham, so it is ms 


natural that Mr.-Oswald, who planned this museum, should have 


Birmingham’s postal history. In this I found the enevelope of 
a letter sent by balloon post from the beseiged city of Paris in 
1870.28, <eh Gis iat eee See as 

“This exhibition sets out to teach history, but that is perhaps — 


BS 


a prosaic expression for a project that has been carefully planned © 


to appeal to the minds of school-children and perhaps to 


encourage them to do their own delving into the story of their mer 


city. And in this connection one room at Blakesley Hall is devoted 
to what Mr. Oswald calls a potted guide to archaeology. This 


is an exhibition of excavation work at the old Roman site at 


Monsetter. It starts with a picture of the virgin site, and stage by 


stage takes the visitor through to the final plans of the Roman site. _ 
‘The largest single exhibit in these collections is the Tawser 
collection of old fire-fighting machines and documents relating 


’ * ee eee 
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collected many medals to ‘help him with his story. And in an — 
_ adjoining room there is a fascinating collection illustrating — 
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OLONIALISM ° > ‘is the commonest term of abuse 
“nowadays throughout more than half the world. The 
Russians use it with deadly skill for their own pur- 
tig : poses; it troubles the consciences of the most anglo- 
5 phile Americans; and even the Germans, of all people, look 
virtuously down their noses when colonies are ‘mentioned and 
thank God they are not as other men are. More serious still, 
this: word represents and inflames the feelings of millions of 
_ Africans and Asians—feelings which may have originated as out- 


bursts of generous elation but are in danger of becoming plain 
race hatred, This hostility is not always proportionate to our . 


deserts: for example, we appear to be more popular among 


the West Indians, against whose ancestors we committed the ~ 


unforgivable sin of buying and holding them as slaves, than 
among the East Indians, whose ancestors we may more 
: plausibly claim to have rescued from national disintegra- 
 tion.. Nevertheless, with different dearer the yeeling: is wide- 
‘spread indeed. a 
AU ‘Tu.Quoque’ 
The chief forum where accusations of coieatattari are bandied 
to and fro is the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 
For many years our representative on that Council was Sir Alan 


Burns, who has been moved to write a book In Defence of 


Colonies*, I have no doubt that, like many other imperial civil 
servants, Sir Alan Burns can justly claim to have done his best 
for the peoples whom he has governed, and even to have loved 


them in his way. Such a man must itch to answer accusations - 


which are too often ignorant or malicious. But I doubt whether 
his answer is the most effective which could be made. He has 
- allowed himself to be nettled. Small blame to him: I should 
have been nettled in his place. But a tu-quoque hardly ever per- 
suades anybody. It may be true that there is more illiteracy 
in central America than in the British West Indies, fewer roads 
proportionately in Liberia than in Ghana or ‘Nigeria; that many 
of the independent countries who criticise us are governed by 
oligarchies or even tyrannies; and that they criticise because they 
have their eye on territories which we possess and they want. 
But, even when we have shot off these often devastating FELOEtS, 
whom have we persuaded in Africa or Asia? 

We cannot claim a mandate to govern all the countries where 
_ the politicians, if left to themselves, take bribes, or let the 
economies run down, or even erect tyrannies where there ought 
to be democracies. The people of such countries would say to 
us, as the Jew said to Moses in the second chapter of Exodus, 
“Who made thee a prince and a judge over us?’ We must 
even be prepared for finding that they do not recognise the 
standards by which we judge ourselves and them—standards 
which we believe to be absolute: we are already being told 
that our virtues are out of date, or irrelevant, or not virtues at 

all—which is much worse than having to part with privileges, 
or to listen to wild accusations of which we can acquit our- 
selves. Already there are African writers like Mr. Richard Wright 
who imply that fascism is more up to date and more suitable 
to African conditions than liberal democracy, that there is no 
great harm in fascism so long as it is African fascism; one 
‘might say that President Nasser and President Sukarno are 
acting on this doctrine. ren 


Short Cuts ae Selfideteem 

_ This ought not to surprise us: cicewale and despised peoples 
have often been tempted before to take short cuts to grandeur 
and esteem. It is not an accident that very few of the former 
oe ‘colonies in America, with their large illiterate popula- 
_ tions, have maintained for long a system which we. should 
_ Tecopnise as democracy. Even the leaders of the American Revo- 
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lution, whom we now consider to have been admirable men 


engaged in an admirable cause, supported their power, or allowed 
it to be supported, by the odious tyranny of tar and feathers. 
These things are more than the accidents of nationalism, and it has 
yet to be proved that nationalism will, in the long run, do the 
world less harm than imperialism. But, though historians 500 


years hence (if there are any such people) may be able to look 


back with indulgent contempt upon the antics of that comic but 
dangerous little creature the nation-state, yet we cannot pretend 
that imperialism, holding -on to colonies, is any remedy for 
nationalism here and now. On the contrary, it creates more 
nationalism than it destroys. 

What answer are we to make to the revolt of three-quarters 
of the world against colonialism? Obviously we shall not say 


to the liberated peoples: ‘Come and stamp on us for 150 years; — 


then we shall be all square, and you will feel better’. Very 
likely they would fee! better, but we should feel worse; we are 
not called upon to cure other people’s neuroses by contracting 


similar neuroses of our own; no people ever willingly did such 


a thing, and none ever will. Nor ought we to ignore the whole 
matter, saying to the rest of the world: ‘Very well: if you 


- don’t wish to thank us for what we have done, we wash our 


hands. of you’, It would be easy to shrink within "the boundaries 


of western civilisation, practising our own virtues, tracing our 


own history, reading our own masterpieces—teachers who have 
ceased to teach but are not willing to learn. I think I see, for 
example, among historians, the beginnings of such a movement 
of withdrawal. But those who choose to go about blindfold like 


_this-are likely to trip over something before long. 


It would be better to face and consider the charges against 


_ our forefathers as a dispassionate historian might hope to consider 


them in the distant future. Many of these charges are absurd 


or fantastic, but they bear a disquieting likeness to reality, 


which can be dispelled only when they are faced. Some critics 


write as though Christopher Columbus and Vasco da Gama were 


the villains of the piece, as if nobody had a right to leave the 
shores of Europe until Lenin gave the word. Criticism of this 


sort is meaningless. But if we strike the balance between the ~ 


good and the evil that Europeans have inflicted upon the rest 
of the world since 1492, we must acknowledge that there is 
a huge heap of evil in the scale—think of the slave trade in 
the past and the colour bar in the present—though we may 
hope that it is outweighed by an even larger heap of good, 
which was not always intentionally done for its own sake, but 
good nevertheless. Sometimes only an economist could strike 
this balance. 


Charges Made Against Britain 

For example, we are charged with ‘plundering’ the other 
continents of their metals and their oils; but not every extraction 
of metals and oils from the soil of another country is harmful 
to the people of that country—it depends upon what they get 
out of it. We are charged with building up our own high standards 


of life at the expense of Asians and Africans whom we robbed 


and enslaved. Sometimes in the distant past our ancestors did 
rob and enslave them and some part of our capital did come 
from this source; but no economic historian would seriously 
argué that even the greater part of it did so: many countries 
with no colonies and no colonial trade have built up their capital 
by exploiting their own resources, and even the colonial powers 
have probably derived only a very small part of their capital from 
their dealings with their colonies. In fact they were building up 
the capital of their colonies even faster than their own. 

We are also accused of interfering too much and at the same 
time with interfering too little with native institutions. Both these 
charges may be true. We may have interfered too much because, 
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in the days when missionaries. 


_ Wales said nearly 800 years ago: 


nobody understood that to interfere 1 
harmful institution—was to destroy the balance and the morale 
of the whole society; incidentally, the interference might have 
been very much the same if we had never exercised political 
domination over colonial peoples at all, but merely sold them 


_ goods or built them railways which they desired. At a later date 


we may have interfered too little because we were too frightened 
of the anthropologists, or because we could not spare enough 
expensive man-power to change things as much as we ought, or 
because certain established classes and institutions were likely to 


‘favour our rule, so that it suited us to preserve them. Some of 


these motives are better than others, but this does not answer the 
extremists who claim that we never had any right to interfere at 
all. But do they really believe that the rights of a people are so 
absolute even to the detriment of the individuals who belong to 


it, that no other people ought to interfere in order to put down 


cannibalism, human sacrifice, and slavery? On the other hand, 


it would be hypocrisy for us to pretend that we conquered so 


many African and Asian peoples simply for the purpose of im- 
proving their morals. But we do not have to pretend this in order 
to argue that, on the whole, as things are, our interference brought 
about more good than evil. 


Social Welfare 
Again (and this is to some Jipiree the same accusation in 
another form) it is said that we did less for the social welfare 
of the subject peoples than they would have done for themselves 
in the same time. The answer to this accusation varies accord- 
ing to the times and places. It is true that we did little until 


lately for the social welfare of these peoples, partly because we 
were not doing much more even for the social welfare of our: 
own people. But would they have done more for themselves at | 
that time? Probably, in most of the countries which we ruled, — 


there was a long period at the beginning when European paternal- 
ism did more than could have been done by the efforts of the 


‘people themselves, followed by a short period at the end when 


the people would have gone faster than their European rulers. 
In India since 1947 (and perhaps we are seeing the beginning of 


‘the same process in Ghana) political independence seems to 


have released a vast flood of beneficent energy which is develop- 
ing the resources of the country and improving the standard of 
living much faster than we ever improved it. As Gerald of 


men capable of honourable actions’. But if this is true in 
~ India and Ghana now, it Probably would not have been true fifty 
years ago. 

Lastly, we are charged with training the peoples of our empire 
too slowly for the business of governing themselves. It would be 


_ hypocrisy to pretend that we always wished or hoped that they © . 


could govern themselves at all. We may point to a few enlightened 
men like Sir Thomas Munro, who believed that India would one 
day govern herself; but he was an exception. Most members of 


the former Indian civil service sincerely believed that India would 


never be fit for this—and the sincerity of their belief was, from 
the Indian point of view, the greatest insult of all. Others dis- 
believed it because they did not wish it. Disraeli, for example, 
who is often quoted as a great tory imperialist, seems rather to 
have disliked the white Dominions just because we did not rule 
them, they were beginning to rule themselves; India fascinated. 
him because we really ruled it and, so far as he could see, always 
would rule it. 


Taking a Hint 


Yet “the British Government and the British public have 
acquired, by this time, a capacity, unusual among governments 
- and governing classes, for taking a hint. They may have been slow 


to acquire it: we must not forget the long agony which Ireland 
had to go through before we could agree to let her go. But no 
other imperial power has any capacity at all for taking such hints. 


- Many times in history one empire has yielded its dependencies to 


another empire, but I know of no earlier example in human 


history of an empire willingly or even half-willingly setting them. 


free to govern themselves. The Hapsburgs toyed with this sahsore 
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one institution—even a Th 


agree that our relations with the liberated peoples are going to 


‘the hilarity of liberty makes 


en up atthi c 
to this day. We alone can claim to have taken th 
however slowly and reluctantly. a 

All this, you may say, is a mere historians’ exercise. I would cs 


depend far more on what we can do for them i in the future than 

on an impartial view of what we have done to them in the past. 

They need capital and experts much more than they need good - 
text-books of history. They may, of course, be unwilling to accept 
capital from any foreign source. If they insist on building up 
their own capital the hard way, like the Russians, then they will a 
certainly have to resort to dictatorships—perhaps communist 
dictatorships—since no other form of government can so es 

oblige the peasant and the worker to tighten his belt for the sake — 


_ of the future. It is worth an effort to save them from this. But 


even if they ask for foreign capital, we shall only be able to help 
them if we have it to provide, if we are still capable of forming 
capital for export. They will also (and this is more certain) need 
foreign experts, above all technicians. Here, too, we can only 
hope to help and influence them if we can provide what they — 


want, and provide it cheaply. Soviet Russia is probably going 


to have a great advantage over us, in that she will have more 4 

technicians to export, and can, if she pleases, force them to 

serve abroad for the same wages as native technicians, or com- 

pensate them from her own public money for the risks and the ae 

hardships of exile. We shall be able to compete only if we, too, a 

train thousands of additional technicians, and even so I do not 4 
; 
. 
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see how we are going to make them serve in Africa and Asia 


for African and Asian salaries. 

It is certainly on these things that our friendship with the 
African and. Asian peoples will principally depend in the future. — 
But, though « less important than future supplies of capital and 


experts, it is also worth while to try to come to an agreement 


with the African and Asian peoples on the rights and wrongs of 
our rélations with them in the past. Good history cannot do so 
much service as money or science; but bad history can do almost 


as much harm as the most disastrous Scientific discovery in the 


world. It will be the historians of Asia and Africa who will have 
the power to prejudice the next generations for or against us. 
If our claims are unrealistic, their claims are certain to be un- _ 
realistic too. If we can admit mistakes and even crimes where 
mistakes and crimes have been committed, there is some chance — 
that they will admit, and will teach their posterity, that our con- 
nection with their countries has not been an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. They may even be willing to accept as disinterested the __ 
advice we can offer them about the immense political difficulties Ses 
which remain for them to gece, —T hird Programe ; 
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The road that staggers forward or the road ea ake gaa 
Unravelling, loop on loop, far back and back, a2 eh . 

- __ Eyes bleared with dust, back bent beneath its load, ning i: *38 
Feet thrusting through the thorns to find the track; oy = ae 


Water there was, but where the water flowed » eat Ag wide 
The phoked-up galley narrows to a crack, oe 


Lost tad alone; youll around in hacen Le 
Chatter and thud the jungle comes alive, 
Ferns press against the face a poisoned kiss, 
Sun is a shrill-tongued bird, now soar, now dive. 
“Which way? Fight back, foot forward? Only this ae 
Sings sepa the dried-out brain, ° “You must survive’. 
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Sona once bees me here, and still pursuing _ hte 

Or still pursued (the two grown long since as cA ee 

Bone joined to alien bone beyond pA eae ant topple 
a How shall I end what other hands begun?— rs 3 
_. That task which knows no death and no renewing, 
Which cannot be gereitic,. 5 is never done. — a 
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chair, or reclining in his bed, surrounded by books and letters, 
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- dear dark-eyed gentleman, who could | 


time, he wrote a letter to me justifying . 


_~ fallen under the de la Mare spell. I have © 


_ * You see in me’, he said, ‘an old-age. 
pensioner, a decaying minstrel ’. We had 
_ been writing to each other for some 


to take tea with him in his. Georgian- 


- him outside the house, though he was 
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_ a poem called ‘Silver’ in a book ‘which I had bullied my 
long-suffering mother into buying for me from a stall in 
_ Gloucester market. I now know that that book was Peacock 


pas Pie. I wrote a letter to the author, ‘the man with the funny 
_ mame’, as I called him, addressing it ‘ Walter de la Mare, C/o 


the G.P.O.’, and in the letter I objected to ‘shoon’ (rhyming 
with ‘ moon’) as the plural of ‘shoes’. Most people would not 


have bothered to answer such a piece of impudence. But not. 


Walter de la Mare. Like the man in 
‘Thomas Hardy’s poem, he was a very . 


never resist a request from a child. In | 


the grammar and referring me to Chaucer 
and Webster's Dictionary, mere names 
and worlds of mystery to me. But I had 


been bound apprentice to it ever since. - 
_ I did not meet Walter de la Mare in 
the flesh until he was over. seventy. 


-months and then one day he invited me | 


house at Twickenham. I was a welcome — 
visitor to that house for over ten years — 
and got to know it well. I explored its | 
bookshelves and enjoyed the treasures of © 
hand and eye which every room held 
_Each time I went to see Walter de la 
Mare was a fresh and exciting experience. 
Because of his ill-health, I never saw 


always threatening to come to mine to 
look at my bookshelves which, at least, 
contained copies of nearly everything 
he had ever published in book form. 
I cannot pretend to be his Boswell; others have stronger claims. 
In any case, I was always too fascinated to keep any detailed 
records of what he said or did. But so many things come back to 
me now. For all the years I knew him he lived his quiet, ordered 
life—almost that of a recluse—in an atmosphere deepened and 
enhanced by all that was gracious and lovely. And that atmosphere 
contained his devoted ‘N’, who cared for him and nursed him 
tenderly until the morning of his death. Sometimes I would 
catch him looking out on his garden, close to the Thames, enjoy- 
ing the blessing of bird-live lawns and butterfly-haunted flower 
borders. He was especially proud of a huge plane tree, said to 
be the tallest in England. He missed none of the signs of the 
changing and returning seasons. A dropped feather, a staring 


berry, a flake of snow, a clockless snail—and_ his divining imagina- _ 
tion and memory did the rest. ; ; 


He showed me a pane of glass on which Laurence Whistler 
had engraved that immortal last verse of ‘Fare Well’ which 
begins ‘ Look thy last on all things lovely’. He had signed the 
words with his familiar signature, holding the appropriate tool 


with unexpected skill, with the engraver instructing him by his 


side. Near at hand, for calm fingers to clasp, would often be a pair 
of binoculars, as if those particular eyes ever needed help to see 


sic more clearly. I used to think then of his Miss M. and her tele- 


scope. I can remember him sitting in an elegant grandfather 


‘serene and unruffled. When he stood he was seen to be about 


ae five feet, eight inches tall, with a head which would have served 


e THINK I must haye been about eight or nine when I read | 


Walter de la Mare at the age of eighty: a photograph 
taken at his home in Twickenham 


Portrait of Walter de la Ma 
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for the statue of a Roman emperor, its modelling was so powerful 
and clear-cut. The hair had not yet companioned with the hoar 
frost. The ears were large and so obviously listening, the lips 
firm and gentle. As I looked on that face, so wonderfully unlined, 


and so alive with meaning and purpose, I knew that I should | 


never forget its contours. I did not see it frozen in death, but I 
was told that it was magnificent, triumphant and happy, and more 
truly still than anything in life is ever still. 

But from the first time they weighed me up it was the dark 

_.. eyes that attracted. They have often 
been described as bird-like. But of what 
bird? The eagle or the robin? They were 
certainly intense. They missed nothing. 
They saw, and saw beyond. They asked 
questions and often gave the answers to 
the questions without a word being said. 
They always welcomed. I never saw 
them in pique or anger. They pinpointed 
but enfolded. The hands, too, rarely 
moved to emphasise, the smile only occa- 
sionally developed into laughter out loud. 
But it convulsed itself by a lowering of 
the eyelids and a puckering up of every 
facial muscle. But these were prelimin- 
aries, for soon the flood gates of speech 
would be opened. And what wisdom 
would then be let loose—a waterfall of 
English words beautifully spoken. 

At first there would be such polite 
commonplaces as ‘ How nice to see you 
again ’, or ‘ Did you have a good jour- 
ney? ’, or, ‘I expect you’re ready for 
some tea’. He would be reading the 
latest book of poetry, of travel, of 
memoirs, or art, for he had wide interests 
and unbelievable scholarship. Sooner or 
later he would take off his spectacles, or 
look over the top of them, and say: 
‘Have you seen this?’ or, ‘I do think 
this is good’, or,‘ What a lot about so little’, And then, poised 
over a slice of bread and butter which rarely got eaten, for tea 
with him was always a kind of masquerade, he would launch 
straight into what happened to be occupying his mind and interest 
at the moment. Almost unawares, as if stealing out of the summer 


» dark, would come the inevitable, ‘I meant to ask you’. 


As he waited for your answer you could almost hear his mind 
at its questing. Was there ever a more fascinating talker? I have 
never met one. But he would not allow you to remain silent. The 
first conversation I ever had with him ended by his stating, with 
something of a sigh, how disappointed he was that he would 
never be able to walk along the Great Wall of China, How did 
he know that I had always wanted to walk along it, too? Which 
way would we go? North? South? And what if we met Edmund 
Blunden half way along? Suppose, suppose . . . Once he startled 
me by asking me if I knew the colour of my thoughts. I do not 
think I gave him a very illuminating answer. Another time he 
placed his finger on the side of his nose and then, with a mock 
smile on his face and a deep sepulchral whisper, said ‘ Behold, I 
show you a mystery ’. I waited, half holding my breath. But we 
never got to what was to be revealed. Instead, there began a 
dissertation on egg-cosies which turned itself, in the true de la 
Mare manner, into an account of his early days with the Anglo- 
American Oil Company after he had left St, Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir School in 1889. ‘ Where were you then? ’, he chuckled at 
me. I wondered if that was the mystery. I remember a talk we 


had about young children’s questions, which soon led on to 
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_ fursery rhymes and folk songs. Margery Kempe was mentioned, 
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then Traherne, Blake, and Edward Thomas; I left him with 


head whirling. — : } 
_ 1 remember an autumn evening a few years back. The 


_ Twickenham blinds were drawn and the fire was burning as 


brightly as it always does in his stories and poems. We sat at 
Peace in the little room which seemed to be his favourite. We 
had just enjoyed a crumpet tea, or at least I had. There was 
silence for a while. The fire flickered. The clock ticked. The 
china cat in the fireplace smiled the same old smile at me and 
seemed to say, ‘ You'll get nothing and everything out of him’. 
He sighed. And then, as if at the first fall of winter snow, Walter 
de-la Mare softly said, ‘I meant to ask you ’, and we were away, 
not too quick and not too slow. 


A Timeless Evening ee 

We began with some grave comments on the nature of Time, 
though I did not know that he was working then on his long 
poem ‘Winged Chariot’. From Time, because of some absurd 
remark I dropped, we got on to Charles Waterton and his 
wanderings in South America, and then to John Clare. Some- 


_ thing was said about Andrew Young of whom de la Mare had 


said, ‘He watches words like a cat watches a mouse *; and then 
about ‘George Herbert. How did we arrive at nineteenth-century 
aquatints? Why: did I find myself displaying ignorance about 
early English glass? There followed the story of how ‘ Songs of 
Childhood ’ was read, and accepted, by Andrew Lang, anecdotes 


of the visit to America, of his friendships with Thomas Hardy, 


Katherine Mansfield, Rupert Brooke, and Ralph Hodgson, of 
friends we shared in Gloucestershire and Yorkshire. The fire 
flickered. The clock ticked. I swear that the cat winked. The 
last hour of that timeless evening flicked us from Shakespeare to 
Wilkie Collins, from Rex Whistler to ancient maps, from hand- 
writing to Books of Hours. Before I left he had got back to Time 
again. And as he said goodbye, with the words ‘ You'll come 
again, won’t you? *, there came the question: ‘ Oh, by the way, 
do you know why the fire burns? I began to tell him, half-way 
down the stairs. ‘ But, my dear, you are telling me how’. And 
every time I walked away into the dark from that dreaming 
house, ‘ Why? ’, ‘Why? ’, ‘ Why? ’, echoed in my ears, with: the 


The Harassed Nightingale 


“EDWIN MORGAN on Soviet poetry 


HE appearance of an anthology of Soviet Russian 

. poems, written between the Revolution and 1955, is 
quite an event. People in this country have had, un- 
avoidably, a rather shadowy picture of Soviet verse. 
Samples and selections have been translated, especially during 
and shortly after the second world war; but for the first time, in 


_ Jack Lindsay’s book, Russian Poetry 1917-1955,* we have a 
_ Tepresentative collection which enables us to make a comparison. 


‘between modern Russian poetry and the poetry of Britain and 
America—and an interesting comparison it is. 

In Russia, the 1917 Revolution came at a period when poetry 
itself was revolutionary, experimental, and violent. Every modern 
development which we are familiar with in the west can be 
paralleled, sometimes in an even more extreme form, in Russian 
vers libre between 1910 and 1930, Futurism, imagism, dada, 
depoeticised language, Joycean word-play, free association, daring 
juxtapositions—all are to. be found, in an atmosphere that is alive 
with the clash of ideas, cliques, and movements. In 1915, the 
year when T. S. Eliot’s ‘ Prufrock” was first published, there 
appeared Mayakovsky’s poem ‘ A Cloud in Trousers ’, which holds 
much the same place in the Russian poet’s development, is on the 
same theme of frustrated love, and employs a similarly bold 


_ Tange of imagery—in Mayakovsky’s case so bold that the Czarist 


censorship substituted asterisks for some of the images. The 
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unkind. There was always something good to say. How he hated 
‘the cold spirit and the pomposity of those who always thought — 
they were right, That heart missed nothing, either. <4 | a 
I sometimes wondered if there was ever any end to his learning = 
and remembrance. Over and over, I was struck by the fact that a 
he had worked as a writer for sixty years, as hard as any Mavvy, 
digging and breaking down and building. At eighty-three years — 
of age he was that rare creature, a child of mature years... He: 
knew, with fore-knowledge, the inner hearts of children, respect- ; 
ing. their innocence but not blinding himself to their wisdom. His 
unity with them was as the touch of dew-drop and rose-bud; not — i 
for nothing had he had four children and eleven grandchildren. awe 
He was, in fact, a practical mystic, who discovered very earlyin 
his life that it was the ugliness of the world which was always | 
threatening to destroy his ‘intimations of ‘immortality’, 
There is so much more I could say about my friend, so much 
more that will come back to me as he gets farther away from 
me in time. I could tell you of how this true and unswerving 
man accepted life and came to ‘terms with it, of his ranging 
imagination, his endless questionings and experiments, his letters 
and kindnesses. If there is any celestial hall for poets, then surely 
a laurel-crowned easy chair (for how could he be comfortable 
on marble?) is already occupied by him. * 
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‘Child of St. Paul’s’ 
He died a year ago last June, and I went to his funeral in 
St. Paul’s where he sang as a boy. The poets and writers of 
England were assembled. His friends were there and his family — 
in undivided force. The Dean welcomed ‘a child of Paul’s’ back 
home. I thought of that other Dean of St. Paul’s who wrote: 
For his art did express 4 
A quintessence even from nothingness — 
I came out into the sunlight and thanked the London air for 
him, But my real goodbyes to him had been said three weeks 
_ before he died. ‘Come again’, he said. To that deep, bubbling 
spring of charmed English water, crystal-pure, I shall often 
return.—Home Service e 
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Revolution, when it came, simply redirected and intensified the 
vigour of these experiments. Innovation in society. encouraged 
in literature. A stream of new energy was released 
_ through three of the four most important poets: Blok, Maya- 
kovsky, and Esenin. Only Boris Pasternak, with his fastidious 
and subtle intelligence—and in spite of his admiration for 
Mayakovsky, whom he regarded much as Eliot regarded Pound 
—remained relatively aloof and kept his art very personal and a 
_ meditative. eiak ; Pee : any 
The poetry of the nineteen-twenties, therefore, is on the _ 
whole the poetry we have tended to enjoy most readily, because 
it seems to belong (for all the obvious differences) to the same 
general world as our own ‘modern movement’ of Pound and- 
Eliot and Wilfred Owen and Hart Crane. But apart from this 
similarity, which is not the significant thing about it,no onecan 
read Russian poetry of the *twenties without being positively 
startled by its pioneering “and life-giving qualities. The pages _ 
blaze in your hands, even in 1957. The freshness of style is 
naturally allied here to the buoyancy of spirit: whereas we in Ren < 
the West often have what the Russians regard as paradoxical and 
vicious—an advanced or experimental style, as in T. S. Eliot, 
wedded to an outlook that is conservative and even p 
_In Pasternak himself the theme of social revolution, \ 
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poe in the a Five coat Felobr fon Lindsay? s ipanclation he is 
fe eeccibing the march of the demonstrators through the Poses pure 
_ streets. The poem is written in free verse. 


Se de at, _ Here’s the Maternity Hospital 

* epic a and in the drab and vaulted womb © 
>< ee eee Aa tees against the room-walls = 
eee tee ee a crude unlovely lump, : : 
Seeectiget » eOUL age, - 


‘2 ~ Now the notorious dawn. : 
Sat ier - Clouds in kumanik-hues and cranberry. 
peek oe Creaking of galleries is loud 
be ates and slopwaters smokily steam. 
_ They hurry out, they go 
from gallery to "gate, 
under the church-banner, 


ice from gate to frosty air Rae, 
Pianos | =» into'the open space” 


Mapieat 4-5 S _ set fire to by the winter. 


: erie 4 Eight roaring waves. 
peujeehar’ “>and: then*the ninth, *- : . 
De scone ce -<~ likedistance,: enermious...- .. gees yi 
: .....-Caps are washt from heads. _ 
_ £ Lord, now save your people! ?, 
endo left, the bridge and ditch. 
ities oF right, graveyard and postern. q 
At rear, ice. \ : =? SIGIR 
In front, — ae 1 es Ass 
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\ de> Shem CF ‘Kamennostrovsky _ 

the pavements stand on stilts, 

They stare from poles and kiosks. 

Behind the march there beats the tail : 

of crossroads that have torn ; 

open the riflebreech, 

and thickening streets. 

The demonstrators near the Park. 

Come out on Trinity Bridge. ze 


Eight volleys from Neva 
and then the ninth, 

weary, like glory. 

This 


(to left and right, ; 

already, quickening pace, they trot) 

This . 

(the distances cry out: 

We'll yet exact full retribution) 
This is the rending 

“4 * -* of all the joints * BY ete “ 

~ of loyalty sworn ge gee 
to the ruling line. 

‘In this early period, two of the most interesting poems included 
i Lindsay are ‘ The Scythians’, written by Aleksandr Blok in 
1918, and ‘Confession of a Hooligan’, written by Sergei 

- Esenin in 1924. In these poems we feel the breath of a more 
alien spirit. Esenin certainly reminds us of D. H. Lawrence and 
of Dylan Thomas, but the symbolic figure of the ‘hooligan’ 
which haunts his verse is peculiarly Russian—even if the Seo 
had to borrow an English word to describe it: Nes 


Sane ere My hair all ruffled and unkempt, I tramp. 
RS 5 % My head flares like a petrol-lamp 
with which I light the ag night, 
the leafless autumn of your souls. 


- The peasant poet, shouldering his way among the’ intelligentsia, 
ey makes use of his uncouthness as well as his brains. Yesenin, like 
_. Mayakovsky, will wear and say and do. outrageous things, but 

_ these are all part of the necessary rebellion against the stale old 

= world of habitual respectability and safe thinking. Aleksandr Blok 
_takes this idea still further in ‘The Scythians’. This is a poem 
addressed to the nations of the west, and it warns them that 

soa ahs Soviet Union is an Asiatic Power, with enormous reserves 


of barbaric force in addition to its veneer of western civilization. 


He describes Russia as a sphinx, and its attitude to the West as 
- ambivalent—half love, half hate. The vast body of the sphinx, 


‘the Aicaon the | ‘hooligan , the Sc 
highly developed culture—all this | 
the sphinx is towards the West, and it invites as well as warns, 


Are we to blame then if one day your bones a 
Crack in our heavy gentle paws? 7 


Mayakovsky himself, with his restless homesick travels in Fafope 
and America, is the embodiment of the love-hate relationship. 
He, like Hart Crane, wrote a poem about Brooklyn Bridge 


- (indeed, he was writing it at the same time), and in it he mingles 
_ admiration for American achievement with social comments on 


the rich and the poor. Europe may be effete, but the United States 
is dynamic, and Mayakovsky both dislikes and admires its 
apparently ruthless progressiveness. If Hart Crane had visited 
Russia, he would have had much the same reaction. 


Early Death of Three Leading Poets © 


Mayakovsky wrote ‘ Brooklyn Bridge’ in 1925. In that year 


_ Yesenin committed suicide, and five years later Mayakovsky was 
- also dead, by his own hand. Blok had died in 1921. The early 
_ death of these three leading poets is an important factor in under- 


standing the decline of Russian poetry after 1930. The leadership 
might have gone to Pasternak, but he was unwilling and unable 
to exercise it. The result was ‘that when the doctrine of socialist 


_ realism‘ was promulgated in 1932, there was no poetic personality 
strong enough to stand out against the new restriction of imagina- _ 


tion, nor has there been even yet any successful attack on this 


principle, though its failure to produce a great socialist poetry — 


is widely discussed. Socialist realism demanded that in all the 


arts there should be a faithful reflection of reality (which means — 
- non-metaphysical reality), combined with a content or meaning 
that was openly partisan, ‘ progressive’, optimistic, and in the 
broadest sense didactic. The revolutionary period was over; 


people wanted to consolidate; and this was natural enough after 
the fireworks of Mayakovsky. But the new consolidation tended 
towards petrifaction. I would say this was unfortunate rather 
than quite inevitable. Socialist Realism is not an idea that has 
nothing to be said for it. It helped to create, for example, an 

excellent war poetry in the nineteen-forties—the war narratives 
and journals of Antokolsky, Inber, Aliger: a strong, human, 


-realistic, and very readable verse which has no counterpart in the 


West. Here is a short war-poem by Stepan Shehipachov, called 


‘Duel’. It has a laconic directness that puts it in sharp contrast 


to the verse of the *twenties: 


They'll carve it in stone and the ands in the air 
that grips the grenade will for ever be there. 


The tank crumples everything met in its track, 
-but a fighter stands up and the tank must turn back. 


The fire bursts out redly below, the tank chokes, 
and shrouded in roaring it blackly smokes. 


A Russian lad in a helmet of grey 
brushes sweat from his brow. A hot summer’s day. 


After the war Soviet poets rapidly began to plumb the depths 
of dullness. They had lost the inspiration which the Russian poet 
usually gets from a ‘big’ theme—in this case, the invasion of 
their own country—and they searched in vain for a new one. 
Stalin: the ‘fight for peace’; the New China: all were tried, 
but poetry, as distinct from verse, remained unco- operative. Jack 
Lindsay describes this quite rightly in his foreword as ‘ the effects 
of a spineless conformity’. Some attractive lyrics by younger 
writers like Lukonin and Olga Berggolts do not alter the general 
picture. These facts are obvious, even inside the U.S.S.R., but 
official opinion continues to support socialist realism, entrenched 
in its fear—and an ignoble fear it is, surely?—that if Russian 
poets were freed from this restraint they would be lured into 
the unhealthy quicksands of bourgeois formalism and art-for-art’s- 
sake aesthetics. They fear this, just as they fear rock ’n’ roll and 
action painting. I think myself that modern western poetry has 
suffered as much from its lack of interest in, say, Mayakovsky, 
or in non-Russian communist poets like Pablo Neruda and Hugh 
MacDiarmid, as Russian poetry has suffered since 1930 from 
its ignorance of Eliot and Pound and Auden and Empson. The 
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that these newspapers are, in their way, a force in the land, and 


, West Preaie Mat poems < can have muiniectst es U. S S. R. forgot bee. sai ST C 


that style can die from a hardening of the arteries. It is too 
simple to say, as some people do, that ‘ you can’t produce poetry 
to order ’. 
much of our own modern poetry has failed because it acted too 
strongly on this belief. Contrary to the usual assumption, poets 
surely like to be asked and encouraged to do things, and there 
is no reason whatsoever why a commissioned poem or a poem on 
a public theme or a poem endeavouring to supply some want in 
literature should not turn out to be a great poem. To keep saying 
that ‘ poetry can’t be forced’ is in the end to stop poetry being 
written. If there is anything in the national life that is worth 
expressing, it seems to me that Poets have almost an obligation 
to be in the forefront of giving it expression; if there is nothing, 
then let them revert to the world of the blue guitar with Wallace 
Stevens, or the bagpipe-breasted ladies in the deadweed with 
Dylan Thomas. 

The feeling that I find myself left with, in reading this 
anthology, is a two-edged one. I would like to see a renewed 
spirit of adventurousness and variety in Russian poetry, and for 
this to emerge I think more play must be allowed to new move- 
ments and real oppositions of ideas, and certainly to technical 
experimentation. But at the same time there are sound, vigorous, 


_ utterly genuine poets like Tikhonov who keep writing good poems 


under the most unfavourable conditions. The fifteen poems Jack 
Lindsay translates from Tikhonov, in fact are among the most 
attractive in the book. This one, for example, shoots up from the 
‘dead’ period of the nineteen-thirties. It came out of a visit to 
the Caucasian mountains: . bbe 
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Reflections on the 


< eee By COLIN WILLS, 


— 


LIVE in London, and much of my work has to a with inter- 
national affairs, so I read the national newspapers and some 
foreign and overseas ones, and generally I imagine this gives 
me a fairly good idea of what is going on in the world. 
But the other day—I really cannot remember exactly why—I 
bought a copy of the local newspaper. It was a rather slim and 
smudgy production, and much of its editorial content was strictly 
limited in appeal. Nevertheless, it shook me. It shook me, first, 


_ because it made me realise that thousands of. city dwellers like 


me, who devote most of their attention to metropolitan and cos- 
mopolitan affairs, miss a lot of the news of the world they live 
in. Because although we live, and ought to live, in the whole 
world, each of us does also live in a neighbourhood. And many of 
us do not really know what goes on there. | 

In my own case, for example, besides informing me about the 
good fortune and bad fortune of some of my unknown neighbours, 
about the honours won by some and the crimes committed’ by . 
others, my local newspaper surprised me with the news that my 
quiet London village was about to be enlivened by the advent of 
a new night-spot, called the Aphrodite Club, and that an old 
non-conformist chapel, long disused, was soon to be turned into 
a studio for the production of feature films. What this might 
mean to local tradesmen, to local ‘pubs,’ and to local talent, 
one could easily imagine. But one did not need to imagine: the 
local paper examined the possibilities thoroughly. And I realised 
that I was involved, too. However negligent I may have been 
about municipal and parochial affairs, bd is my neighbourhood, 
the only home I have. 

Then the local newspaper startled me in another way. It set 
me to thinking about local journals in general. It reminded me 


in every land; not as important a force as the great newspapers, 


- but not to be disregarded. It reminded me of their curious 


character, reflecting, not always perfectly, but in a way no other 
journals can, the character of local life: a character sometimes. 


This may seem to be true; but it is also true that — 


But many others have to manage with small staffs, mediocre 


_ sort of peasant-weave texture. It is mushroom colour with a. 


{ Mngt iC \, a 
= tala ak ; 
ered sili upon my shoulders, to a ae 
eath a whitening apple-tre. 8” 
sant: azure of Alazan. nt A Ese 

a Mountains, Come and crush me} 4 hie sae 

_ Is it me you are calling? cll J oe ae 
- or is it the call of Cynandalian cypresses _ Foy 
or the far-away swan Allah-be-with-you? ee ae 
If this is Socialist. Realism, there is hope for the doctrine! pereeen ete 


One comes back in ‘the end to Mayakovsky, the central figure, 
because there is no poet at all like him in the West, and because 
he is still the Soviet period’s major writer and prophet, though — a 
Jack Lindsay’s selection of poems does him less than justice. In — a 


Pasternak’s wonderful autobiography he tells us how he wept — 
beside Mayakovsky’s body when he had shot himself in Moscow, — 

and how he looked out of the window and imagined that the _ 
dead man’s whole life was stretching far away from the house 
like a street. And he adds this comment, which seems to me to 4 
be illuminating and true: 

And the first to take its stand in this street, om thes very aus 
was our State, our unprecedented and unbelievable State, rushing. 
headlong towards the ages and accepted by them for’ ever. It “ 

stood there below, one could hail it and take it by the hand, Its 

- palpable strangeness somehow recalled the dead man, The re-— , 
semblance was so striking that they might have been twins, And 
it occurred to me then in the same irrelevant way that this man — 
was perhaps this State’s unique citizen, The novelty of the age 

~ flowed. climatically through his blood. His strangeness was the — 
BipaccyEss of our times of which half is as yet to be fulfilled. 


—Third Programme 
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Local Revie 


abound. sometimes admirable, often truly charming, and always, 
unmistakably, belonging to the local scene. Z 

I have said that many Londoners, and many residents of other 
big cities, hardly ever look at their local newspapers. I mean they © : 
hardly ever read them; they may look at the advertisements in 


_ order to find a gardener or a garden seat, or to find out what is 


on at the local cinema, but that is about all. But people who live 
in the country, on the contrary, always read the local newspapers, 
whether they belong to the race of deep-rooted home-towners who 
hold the chronicles of their neighbourhood dearer than the tidings 
of the troubled world, or to the ranks of de-tribalised transients — 
who affect to find these parochial annals funny and naive. But 
even these, I think, hardly realise the passion and the patience, 
the intimate study of local issues and the capacity for technical 
improvisation that go into the production of these scanty sheets - 
that they read and then wrap their rubbish in. | 

Many local newspapers are very good productions iechuicaliy’ « 


machinery, and the most extraordinary assortment of type, some — 
of it positively antique, ‘This may give the proprietors headaches, F 
but it gives the journals a delightful flavour of their own. There _ iS 
is a special pleasure, a country pleasure, about walking out in- 

the early morning on your first day in some quiet little town, — “2 : 
and buying a local newspaper. As you pick it up, you can smell 
the ink, and it is not the glossy, sophisticated smell metropolitan 


papers have; the country ink smells like something between 


tractor oil and elderberry wine; you feel the editor might have — 
brewed it himself, overnight, in a back room behind the mega- 
lithic machinery. The paper has a smell of its own, too, and a Se Ne 


rusty fleck in it, like the ancient newspapers yo, find sometimes. 
behind old oleographs and looking ‘glasses. 
ese? title sometimes tries to be et and met 


paveaieer “come across any Bical Seascer’ with ori a 
_ stupendous | or sonorous title as the first newspaper I ever wrote 
f “for, when I was a very young jackeroo on a Queensland cattle 
station. It was called THE CHINCHILLA TIMES AND Dawson 
River ADVocATE, WITH WHICH Is INCORPORATED THE MuRILLA 

ores _ Express. eae 5 
| Remarkable Ncgeephy: 
But to get back to the Piddinghurst Times—this, of course, 
unlike: The Chinchilla Times, is an imaginary title for a very 
___feal sort of English local paper. The typography of its headlines 
- Chee is ‘as remarkable as that of its title. Partly because the typefaces 
in the founts of the Times are limited, and partly because the sub- 
: ~ editor likes it like that, entirely different sorts of type succeed 
one another in the main headlines. These may begin with a five- 
“: andes streamer in looming Gothic, followed by a banner line 
in some sort of spidery italic, and then a two-column headline 
that announces a piece of really hot news in a type as ornate and 
~ static as that of a -garden-féte leaflet. And the fact is, of course, 
Gor, that, it is the same type they use in the Times office for the 
as _garden-féte leaflets—for every local newspaper lives partly on 
pent printing. But when this ornamental lettering is used for news, 
it seems to create much the same effect as though the B.B.C. 

_ News were read by a music-hall M.C.- 


“et sl 


And talking of news, what is the main ry? In some Jocal 


~ newspapers, even very local ones indeed, the editor feels he 
ought to lead with national or international affairs. If his locality 

is remote enough, he may even beat the nationals in bringing 
the news of the great world to the little world. But generally, 
ar acting on the principle enunciated by that eminent American 
_ publisher Mr. Scripps that a dog-fight in your own home town 


is worth a murder twenty miles away, the local newspaper leads — 


with a local story. This may be linked to great events: PIDDING- 
__ HurST Man FLIEs IN DESERT War for instance, but it is more 
likely to be PIDDINGHURST Man DROVE LIKE ManIAc, SAY 

Pe Ser ORSCE. 
: te Somehow, though, nothing seems to hit the front page in 
Piddinghurst quite as often as parochial politics. NEw INCINERA- 
. Ze TOR S1TE A SCANDAL—COUNCILLOR MaGGs is sound journalism 
by any standards, but for some reason the front-page headlines 


is are often considerably less explicit than that. The most remark- | 


e Su able example of uninformative headline writing I have seen 
_ recently—and this is a genuine example—was a three-column 
spread in bold black type which read: Councit MEMBER’S 
_- Notice oF MOTION FOR NEXT MEETING. That was all. i you 
: aa _ wanted details, you read the story. - 

ae This sort of headline takes you right away from the age of 


_ pressure-cooked. neurotics jammed in tube trains, too haunted and. 
harassed to take in anything but headlines and comic-strips, to 


Z _ the seventeenth century, when the first newspaper outside London 
: uid was published at the Royalist headquarters in Oxford. In those 
_ days, it was assumed that if you could read you would read 
ery ee No need to sum it all up for you in the first few 
- lines, and spoil the wonderful effect of surprise when, three- 
ters of the way down the column of tiny type, you read that 

~~ Prince Rupert had. ‘routed the Roundheads—or vice versa. 


s that has almost departed from the national press. They 
+r punch points home npr pull their punches: er pontifi- 
pronounce. — 
oe are as aadetn as anything that issues out of 
teri The West London ere I Js finishes 


“as it is where the machines a their editions in millions: 


here is something seventeenth centtiry, too, in the style of — 
the leading articles. They conserve a respect for sonorous ~ 


And as for a nose for news, 


Man 95 HANGS SELF is as terse and tragic as it could be; and 
if you seek human interest, where will you better MOTHER OF 
SEVEN ApopTs A BABy? 


Stories like those would be news ; anywhere. In contrast you — 


get the real texture of local life in BICKERING AND BACKBITING 


ALLEGED, and EMIGRANT FROM NUTSCOMBE FOUNDED AUSTRA-— 
_ LIAN ENGINEERING WorKS, and MISFORTUNE BEFALLS WIBLEY 
West CARNIVAL, with the delicious sub- ne FAILED TO 


DrppLe THE Rain. 

The quiet tenor of country life is reflected in the single head- 
line: UNusuAL PLACE FoR Birps NEST, and something of its 
pungency in ONION-EATING TITLE GoEs To LynemouTuH. I 
cannot leave that one just as a headline. The story beneath 


_ reveals how. 


_ Saturday evening ae onion-eating back into the picture 

for the closing scene of Ashington’s successful home holidays 

_ festival programme. Lynemouth Jolly Boys put in a twenty-five 

year old Jugoslav, Neder Lorenc, who brought his team victory 

_by devouring the sixteen-ounce raw onion in the record time of 
one minute forty-eight seconds. ; 


Life’s lovelier aspects are not neglected, particularly in those | 


papers that go in for pictures. One in East Anglia carries a photo- 
graph of a charming girl under a tree in bloom, with these 
captions: ‘THE Mystery OF LIFE AND CREATION: Glory of 
the Spring Blossom and the Joy of Youth are symbolised in this 
study of Miss Alice Moberling of Durston Prior, a member of 
the Church Youth Club.’ The editor was apparently feeling, that 


week, that the attractions of the local beauties were not 


sufficiently appreciated, for his leading article was headed No 


_ PRETTY GIRLS IN DuRSTON?, and it began: ; 
Who is the gent that dare suggest there are no pretty young 


ladies in Durston? This is a slur that should be banished in no 
uncertain manner, Durston, we know, possesses as much beauty 
and grace as any other town of a similar size . 


_ This Durston, and some of the other names I have used, are 
pseudonyms, but every word of the quotations is true. When it 
comes to St. Ives in Cornwall, the point would be lost if I did 
not use the true name. St. Ives is known all over the world as an 


artists’ colony, and the local press never forgets it. Thus, when a 


local newspaper recently reported a lecture given in the village, 
it produced the superb headline: How Lronarpo HAs IN- 
FLUENCED ART IN ST. IVES. I think we must let that cap the 
quotations, 


Advertisements Ancient and Modern 

But the editorial side of local journalism, important though 
it is, is only one side. Advertising experts have discovered that 
Britain spends more money on advertisements in the provincial 
and local press—this, of course includes the big provincial dailies 
—than is spent in the national press or any other advertising 


medium. Some of the advertising is very modern, but I am happy ~ 


to say, it still includes also the traditional tradesman’s advertise- 
ment, set up in a curious, flickering sort of rustic type, and 
adorned with indecipherable engravings, adjuring the public to 
confer its esteemed custom on So and So and Co., who still sell 


‘the original orange or ginger wine, in bottles, 7s. 6d. 


Long may that old trade flourish. And long may the local news- 
paper flourish. I have studied it in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, in Australia, America, and Africa, in western Europe 
and even in the Arab countries—with the aid of interpreters. And, 
to my astonishment and delight, I find that in all these countries 
it bears an unbelievable family resemblance to the local newspaper 
that has clanked out of the presses in English villages ever since 
it all began when King Charles removed his court to Oxford. 

—Home Service 


How the City of F sateen functions is discussed in a Central Office 
of Information reference pamphlet (No, 24) entitled United 
Kingdom Financial Institutions, published by the Stationery Office, 
price 2s, 3d. 
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Suly 24-300 


‘Wednesday, July 24 : 
- Details are published of the plane om re- 


> organising the Army | 


R.A.F, Venom fighters attack a fortress . 


south of Nizwa i in Oman 


; Questions are asked in. the House of 


Commons about the use of violence PY 
strike Pickets - 
The T. U.C._ General Gouna agrees ‘to 
terms under which Odhams Press will 
be eee a licence to publish the Daily 
Herald 


Thursday, July 25 , 


Industrial Disputes Tribunal awards a wage. 


increase of eleven shillings a week to 
provincial busmen 


Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
that an independent council on prices, 
productivity and income is to be set up 


Tron and Steel Board states that pricés of 


iron and steel products are to be 
increased immediately owing to higher 
costs 


Friday, July 26 


‘Trade Union leaders recommend that the 
provincial bus strike shall be called off. 


Management of several companies state 


that fares will be increased as the result 


of the award of -wage increases 


The Pilgrim Trust makes a grant of 
£150,000 towards the fund for saving 
Oxford’s historic buildings 


It is reported from Japan that over 50,000 
houses were destroyed or damaged i in the 
flooded areas of Kyushu 

Saturday, July 270 


Union delegates agree ‘to ‘call off the 
Provincial bus strike 


The President of Guatemala i is assassinated 


The Red Flag of the Sultan of Oman is 


reported to have appeared at oe 
places i in rebel-held territory or 


Sunday, July 28 


Prime Minister replies to a message 
received from the President of the United 
‘States about proposed visit of Mr, Dulles 
to London to discuss disarmament 


Many persons are killed or injured in an_ 


earthquake in Mexico City 


Monday, July 29 


A four-power declaration on European 
~ security is published in Berlin 


R.A.F. attacks on forts in the Oman, high- 
lands are resumed - 


Royal Commission to examine local govern- 
‘ment in Greater London 


Tuesday, July 30 


Mr. Dulles and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd hold” 


discussions with Western members of 
U.N. disarmament sub-committee in 
London ; af 


Market workers at Covent Garden refuse to 
return to work until a court of inquiry 
is set up 


- White Paper on Commonwealth Geveliee 
_ ment is published 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh driving in a ets: 

drawn carriage on the island of Sark (where no motor traffic 

is allowed) on July 27, the last day of their three-day tour of 

the Channel Islands. The Queen is the first bipcignd monarch 
_to visit pak 


M. Sacha Guitry, ‘the French actor, Clanton and film 
producer, who died on July 24, aged seventy-two. The son of 
a famous actor—Lucien © Guitry—Sacha began to appear on, 
and to write for, the stage at an early age. He possessed a fine 
stage presence and a caustic wit. Some of his most successful 
plays (he wrote over 100) were written to employ the. personal 
gifts-of himself, his second wife, Yvonne Printemps, and his § 
father; they were a regular feature of the theatrical seasons - 
in Paris, London, and New York’ ‘between the wars 


A photograph taken during a rocket 
attack by R.A.F. fighters last week on 


the fort at Nizwa, headquarters of the The scene at Runnymede, Surrey, last Sunday when a memorial, commemorating the signing of 

dissident Oman tribesmen who, led by Magna Carta, was unveiled. It was presented by members of the American Bar Association which 

the Imam of Oman, have rebelled has been holding its annual meeting in London. The memorial, designed by Sir Edward 
against the authority of the Sultan Maufe, consists of a granite pillar surrounded by a structure of Portland stone 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother congratulating Captain Piero 


d’Inzeo of Italy after he had won the King George V Cup on 
Uruguay at the International Horse Show at White City on July 24 


Left: the magnificently carved fireplace and wall recesses in the 
North Hall of Claydon House, Buckinghamshire, an eighteenth- 
century mansion owned by the National Trust. It has been under- 
going restoration and is now open to the public for the first time 


P, J. Loader, the Surrey bowler, returning to the pavilion after 

doing the hat-trick at Leeds on July 25, the first day of the fourth 

Test Match. This was the first hat-trick in Test cricket for nineteen 
years, England won the match, and the series 
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The Crocodile’s Decline 


N the south bank of the Victoria Nile, 

a few miles above. its entry into Lake 

Albert and near the old fort of. 

Mugungu, there is an open space of 
bare mud. The earth has been pressed and worn 
as flat as a parade-ground by crocodiles that 
for centuries have resorted to the place 
to bask in the sun and to guard their 
nests. At early dawn the beach is 
deserted, but with the coming of day 
the first crocodile cruises towards land. 
Swimming with majestic sweeps of the 
muscular tail, his arms and legs folded 
back against the body, he comes in like 
a great fish, After lying for a time in 
the shallows, with head and shoulders 
exposed, he laboriously heaves his half 
ton of weight out of the water and 
comes ashore. Having chosen a resting 
place he turns about to face the water, 
sweeps his tail in a half-circle, and 
settles his feet firmly on the mud with 
a resounding smack. Soon he is fol- 
lowed by others, until the beach is so 
crowded that newcomers have to climb 
over the bodies of their companions to 
find a place to rest. Here they lie and 
bask, their dorsal scutes gleaming in 
the sunlight like burnished gunmetal. 

Scenes such as this were once com- 
mon, but today such spectacular con- 
gregations have entirely vanished, 
except from the few game parks and reserves 
where the reptiles enjoy government protection. 
Many factors have contributed to the crocodile’s 
decline. New facilities for travel, land develop- 
ment, drainage of swamps, hydro-electric 
schemes, the spread of modern firearms, and 
the direct destruction of crocodiles in the sup- 
posed interests of humanity—all have had their 
effect, But during the last decade a new factor 
has drastically reduced the dwindling stock. 
The crocodile produces the best-known type of 
leather and the high prices paid for the hides 
have led to intensive exploitation, In many 
countries the export of skins has become almost 
a major industry. 

The Nile crocodile is now fast losing ground 
almost everywhere in Africa. This decline is not 
only proceeding rapidly: it is accelerating. Let 
me illustrate with an example. The Lower 
Semliki River and the adjacent shores of Lake 
Albert were formerly one of its strongholds. 
Towards the close of the last century Lugard 
described how the reptiles lay, on their favourite 
basking grounds, ‘as closely packed as sardines’. 
Thirty years later other observers reported from 
the Semliki delta an unprecedented number of 
crocodiles, far exceeding the famous congrega- 
tions seen along the banks of the Nile in the 
Murchison Falls National Park, When the 
change came it was comparatively sudden, One 
hunter told me that in 1948 he had shot thirty 
crocodiles in a morning. In the early nineteen- 
fifties a commercial concern began hunting 
operations in the area, By 1952 the population 
was so reduced that only a few could be obtained 
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in a week’s work and hunting had become 
unprofitable. As an official of the company put 
it: ‘Our chief difficulty is to find new hunting 
grounds ’, 

Similarly in Lake Victoria crocodiles have 
been drastically reduced, All round the shores 


Photograph of a crocodile taken on the banks of the Victoria Nile in 


Murchison Falls National Park, Uganda 


of this great lake, from Jinja in the north to 
Mwanza in the south, crocodiles of mature size 
are fast disappearing; and along stretches of 
coast where a few years ago thirty or more 
could be seen—in places piled upon one 
another like felled timber—today in the same 


Crecodiles walking on to the beach at Mugungu, Uganda 


area you may discover one or two or none at all. 

Under natural conditions the monitor 
Varanus niloticus and the crocodile kept each 
other in check; the lizard preying upon the eggs 
and newly hatched young, and the adult croco- 
dile preying upon the monitor. But present 
disturbance by hunters in the breeding 
grounds has favoured the lizard, which 
is quick to exploit the guardian croco- 
dile’s temporary absence from her nest. 
Varanus is now said to be on the 
increase and, together with the hunter, 
is taking its toll of the potential breed- 
ing stock, Meanwhile the professional 
hunters, who shoot at night with the 
aid of a spot-light, are relying for their 
profits more and more upon young 
crocodiles whose skins find a ready 
market in London, Paris, and New 
York, These juveniles, measuring be- 
tween three and six feet in length, are 
sacrificed long before they reach sexual 
maturity, and with complete disregard 
for the future of the crocodile, or of 
the industry. Thus in a Review of the 
Kenya Fisheries, published in January, 
1957, it is not surprising to read the 
laconic comment: ‘The numbers are 
falling, and traders are alarmed’, 

It is not only the traders who are 
concerned. With the crocodile’s decline 
H.B.Cott other, quite unforeseen, effects are 

beginning to be noticed. For example, in parts 
of Southern . Rhodesia where the reptiles, 
formerly abundant, have now been hunted 
nearly out of existence, fresh-water crabs have 
increased and are reported to be feeding 
on the fry of the food-fish Tilapia. In 
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calf: Thus it is Nae the pet aibrin, 
open - waters and basking-grounds, living 
in seclusion among the stems of papyrus 
shore debris in weedy shallows. Here, for the 
y time in their lives, they show climbing 
, scrambling about the swamp vegetation 
ee one Bepectedl search of insects and spiders upon which they 
of Scientific su subsist almost entirely during their early life. 
Soe year that La 


oads, frogs and tree-frogs, crabs and molluscs. 


I seceoan of Abies: wild e items on the menu at this stage. But gradually 
ote sepeiee with consequent ~ ¥- the Pattern changes. Adolescents take more 
¢ ae the water, feeding nocturnally; and by the 
“time they wee an age of eight or ten years, 


in ithe. ae, ‘of <a may “fish tend to be neglected in favour of reptiles 
warning. But hitherto we have and mammals. The veterans capture a wide 
% variety of Prey—ranging . from Peepop anus 


' particular on its Tetation to 
ote ‘general biological economy. 


‘sible. In view or 356 ‘uncertainties, parioull : 
> governments have ‘shown a readiness to review Pesta These Wate cia were recovered from 
“policy, with | possible intervention until more ia ‘crocodiles of all sizes. One of the largest had 
certainly known of the crocodile’s ecological — _more than 800 snails in its stomach. The habits 
and economic status, In any case, there is clearly _ of crocodiles living in the opaque alkaline waters 
a need for research in the field, And it was in — of Mweru Wa Ntipa, near the Belgian-Congo 
~ such circumstances that I was invited by the border, were again ‘exceptional. These animals 
_ Government of Northern Rhodesia to undertake — “tended to be monophagous, feeding almost en- 
ae an investigation in the swamps of Bangweulu~ tirely upon Clarias mossambicus, a catfish that 
and other waters of the Northern Territory last _ itself preys upon Tilapia which in turn is an 
year, The main problem was an attempt to important commercial fish. In so far as the 
assess the relation of the crocodile to other crocodile keeps Clarias in check, there can be 
‘members of the fauna, And, as it seemed to me, little doubt that it is. beneficial. ‘Crocodiles are 
the key to this problem was likely to be found at Present plentiful in Mweru Wa Ntipa, where 
in the crocodile’ ’s stomach, _ they are strictly protected: — 
z= Analysis of food recovered eee Rhodesian 
oe eat ee f: is ees Load = lai _ What light does the available evidence throw 
simple answer to the questi on: What does the upon the crocodile’s economic status? In any 
. ile have for’ dinner? However, two thi ings attempt to assess the harm done by crocodiles, 
‘3 count must be taken of the complex food 


soon | at noe =. “chains involved: For example, both in Rhodesia 


an nd Uganda the species of fish eaten are in the 
main themselves scavenging or predatory forms 
that feed upon fish, fry, or eggs. In addition, 
adult crocodiles include otters and the Marsh 
- Mongoose and many fish-eating birds in their 
bill of fare. Thus it would appear that crocodile 
hunting will not necessarily benefit the fisheries. 
But more important is the part played by young 
crocodiles. In all areas where they have been 
studied, the juveniles are found to feed exten- 
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aember’ of cit fallacies—such as 
y held opinion that crocodiles are 
; that their main food is fish; — 
consume enormous quantities of — 
species. Field observations, and ‘9 
of ‘specimens from different 


ot at all hours of the da and * 
RES: Sag that the a. dile: -—upon giant waterbugs, upon nymphs of 


that i it requ little food, — - dragonflies, carnivorous water-beetles, and fresh- 
aaa, es a take pee litle they or adults, upon fish fry. And so the conclusion 
in ke so ail sp 8 meal “Ra size ‘may be reached that crocodiles are not detri- 
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3 they damage gear or endanioer life. On the other 
hand, recent research indicates that, in certain 
: 7 , _ waters at any rate, the presence Of crocodiles 
pected that the diet and may He ig or indirectly beneficial to the 


human casualties are ‘today copsbarativele ri 


ter, other items are added to the pabulum— _ 


‘ish, rodents, and small birds are only occasional | 


Bthes ‘diet is mainly fish. With further growth, 


sively—during the first five or six years of life 


> . water crabs. All these invertebrates feed, as larvae 


bined _ mental to fishery interests, except in so far as” 


But when accidents do occur they have news 


value. The crocodile’s. misdeeds are magnified 
in the press, and are seized upon by the pro- hay 
fessional hunter as justification for a pursuit — 3 


which has as its main objective not humani- 
tarian considerations but personal gain, In 


Africa, crocodiles have already been extermin- — 


ated from the south, and from the second 


cataract of the Nile northwards, and from most 


of Kenya, Ruthless exploitation has reduced 
other crocodilians throughout the tropical world 
until in many countries where they formerly 
flourished they are today almost a curiosity. 


Protective Legislation 
Although late, it is still not too late to save 


many species from extinction, Guatemala and — 


Madagascar have already introduced protective 
legislation. Recognising the urgent need for 
wider measures, over a hundred zoologists from 
countries all over the world have recently sub- 
mitted a petition to the International Union for 
the Protection of Nature. While realising that 
precautions must be taken to safeguard the 
human population against sinister deeds of 
crocodiles, the Union has endorsed the various 


‘recommendations of these herpetologists, and 


intends to urge upon governments the need for 
further ecological research, and for effective 
measures to check the present uneconomic, 
senseless slaughter. 

Crocodiles essentially like the modern forms 
existed in Cretaceous times and were contem- 


poraries of the Dinosaurs, These only remaining ~ 


survivors of the Archosaurs (or Ruling Reptiles) 
are thus of quite exceptional scientific interest. 


Their anatomy is of extreme importance in trac- 


ing the evolution of corresponding structures 
in the higher vertebrates, while their ecology 


-and distribution throws much light upon the 


biology of their ancestors and upon former land 


connections. It would be a grave loss to science 


and posterity if these saurians—which have sur- 


vived for over 100,000,000 years—were now to. 


be sacrificed to the demands of uninformed 
public opinion, or subordinated to economic 
profit.—Third peoeeame: 


Movable Feast 


Moon and the calendar swung the feast 
Gold as a roundabout through the spring. 
Children we saw the season fling 

The dice of days to the watching priest. 


He asked for our slender human tears 

Till the moon shone cold as a daffodil 

On the dancing earth where Easter fell 

And we rolled our grief down the sloping: years. 


How could we know and we so tame 

That the helter-skelter of time stood high 

In the fairground, down from the smoking sky 
To the roots of Pentecost under the flame, 


And how could we bear at point of noon 
The sun-high truth where the shadow ceased 
Or bid to our movable human feast 
All the calendar, all the moon? 
PATRICIA BEER 
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HROUGHOUT his meal Captain Bow-. 


man had been drinking Cypriot brandy 

_ which he hated and when, for the third 

time that evening, the Poles at the next 

table began singing, he stood up. In England 


one sent for the head waiter. In Lebanon one had : 


to fend for oneself. 


“For God’s sake’, he shouted in French, 


rt steadying himself on the back of his nate ‘ pave 


up!’ 

‘There -were many Poles in Lebanon at ae 
stage of the war. They came, most of them, from 
Russia, through Persia. Polish youths in: battle 
dress’ strolled about the streets of Beyrout and 


there were a good many Polish girls in uniform, 
‘too. But they lacked-the money to: put up at a 
‘hotel when leave:came round. ~ It would have - 
been surprising ‘to find one Polish soldier spend-.. 
‘ing August in this small mountain hotel; to find 
~ three of them together was extraordinary: And 


they were so happy! Most of the Poles Bowman 
had seen were grim-or blank. This trio was 
serenely happy.:Bowman had been aware of their 


happiness ever since they arrived at the hotel 


_. three days before. Their joy seemed to prevent 


sa 


their being aware of anyone but themselves. They 
talked quietly, only to burst into loud laughter. 


Sometimes, as now, they sang together very 
quietly as though part of a larger choir and they 
were listening as they sang, anxious to keep in 


‘time. One of the Poles was'a girl and Bowman. 
thought she was the most beautiful creature he 


had ever seen. 

*You’ve ruined: my dignanss Bowman spoke 
French because it was the only foreign language 
he knew and there was little chance of the Poles 
understanding English. 

‘ What you’ve got to be so cheerful about any- 
way ’, he said to the girl, ‘I can’t imagine. If I 
were a Pole I’d kill myself ’. 

She was nineteen or twenty. A hollow ap- 


_ peared in the white throat as she turned her head, 
lifting it to look into his eyes. He wanted to 


put out a hand and touch the smooth skin, 
follow the line of the jaw from ear to the point 
of her chin. Out and round, in again delicately 
and beyond. The chin was firm as a_nut. She 
had brown, deeply set eyes and wiry brown 
hair that lifted in the breeze pene across the 
terrace. 

Bowman knew that everyone was looking at 
him: plump Egyptians, cow-eyed Armenians, 
Jews from Tel-Aviv. 

“Come here for quiet’, he muttered... ‘I’ve 
a damn good mind to report you to your units 
for disorderly conduct.’ 


‘Won’t you join us?’ said one of the men | 


in English. 

Either he did not understand or was mocking. 

“I told you to make less noise’, Bowman said 
stiffly and sat down at his table once more to 
finish the brandy. 

“No really!’ The Pole leaned across, tilting 


his chair. ‘ Do please join us. We are sorry that — 


We annoy you’. 
‘Then perhaps you’ll i. quieter in future’. 
Bowman drained his glass, stood up and made 


- nationality, that was nonsense! , 
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his way to the end of the terrace where he lit a 
cigar and leaned over the stone balustrade to 
gaze down the thousand foot drop to the clouds 
below. Like sheep, they were packed together 
in the moonlight, motionless between the 
mountains. 

‘We really are very sorry’. Turning his head 
Rebenan saw that the Poles, the girl too, were 
at his side. The other guests uiduchiee sien their 
tables. Waiters paused with trays in their hands. 
Damn it! thought Bowman. gd urea 
to make a scene! . ; 

dive got nothing to say. If you’re pore you ’re 
sorry ’. 

“We are happy? ; said the girl in French, 
“because we are.to be miarried, thet is all’. 

* Married ?2- ;-_. 

At this end of the terrace the Bite light- ‘came 
from the moon. Her countenance was idealised 
like a mask, delicate and. flawless. Her eyes 
flashed very white as she turned her head. 

“What, all three of you? ’ 


‘T.am going to marry either Hubicki or Sko- 


wierski. We have come begs to decide which one 
it is to be’. 

Bowman’s first thought w was that in some way 
she was being impertinent. They were too calm 
for that. He looked for any flicker of resentment 
but the three faces gazed back at him with a 
simple frankness. 

“If you don’t know your. own mind, young 
woman, it’s no business of mine. Don’t Suppose 
you’ll marry either of them! ’ 

“I am Polish. I will marry one of these two 
men and they are Polish. I marry a Pole. Other 
Polish girls have married English and Americans 
and French. I marry a Pole. It is a Polish mar- 
riage. It doesn’t matter which of these men’. 
She paused. ‘ We owed. you this explanation for 


-our singing. I am sorry we annoyed you’. 


_ “How long are you staying?’ 
‘Two weeks more’, said one of the men. 


‘I shall ask to be. enced to another table’ ai 


said Bowman and stalked back into the hotel, 
scattering cigar ash, ignoring the stares of the 
other residents, aware that he was more fatigued 
than he had any right to be yet knowing that 
if he went to bed he would lie, sleepless, staring 
at the ceiling as he had stared last night and 
the night before. If he were twenty years younger 
he’d have taken that girl off the two Poles. 
Marrying a chap just because he was your own 
No, she liked 
neither of them really. If he were a young man 
he’d have proved it; but he was forty-eight, 
very tired and Pass ago need. af quiet. 


- The Boe morning ale sat at his 


usual point of vantage among the pine trees, 


looking down the side of the mountain at the 
roofs of the hotel, the bared, broken, rocks 
beyond and—now that the clouds had receded— 
the deep, dry gut of the valley. Guests were 
sunning themselves on the terrace. Others were 
strung out along the road to the village. But the 
Poles (there was no mistaking them! nobody 


else, save Bowman, wore khaki) were sitting at 


hhad been driven from his mind. 


a? | ~ ; 
the three points of a small triangle among: the 
rocks. The air was so quiet that he could detect 
the gaiety in their voices. The rocks glittered; 
the sun broke against the crystalline faces and 


the Poles seemed to be set apart from the rest 


of the morning, as though on a lighted -stage. 
They were laughing again. How could they dare 
to be so happy? They were, all three, happy like 
birds on an April morning and Bowman could 


feel their happiness drawing: eee as the sun 


draws water. . 
‘They. were ste Focal stones. va fee came e down 
the mountain he could see that they were taking 


it in turn to throw at some object, a bottle or — 
a tin, The nearer he approached the more. em= 


barrassed Bowman: became; he even tried to. find 
patches of grass to walk on so that his approach 


might be unnoticed. Right up until the last. — 
moment he wished to keep open the possibility 
of changing -his mind and weir EEE un- - 


obtrusively. a 

* Broken glass’, he it ‘aS soon as he had the. 
‘well, that’s the way to 
He <- 


older. man’s attention, - 
start a fire. All this. dry grass and thistle’. 
spoke in English because this particular fellow, 


skull, a long nose and no chin to speak of. In 


deference to the girl’s presence Bowman raised 


fingers to his beret and would have walked off 


he remembered, had spoken English the night — 
before. Bowman did not like the look of him; he 
had thin colourless hair smoothed to his round 


among the rocks, delighted to have taken them. 


by surprise, if the English-speaking Pole had not 
jumped to his feet, saying, ‘Good morning! 
You are the English officer staying at the hotel ’. 

Bowman did not answer. He was outraged by 
the note of self-congratulation in the fellow’s 


voice; as though he were saying, ‘ Ah, you think 


I don’t remember you. But I do! ” Bowin saw 
that the other Pole had crawled on his hands and 


knees across to the girl and they were now talk- — 


ing quiet) together, the girl looking out across ; 


the valley and tapping her upturned toe with. 
a twig. . 


“Yes’, said the Pole, emphatically. All doubt 
English officer. Perhaps you are surprised why I 
speak English so well. For three years I worked 
in America’. 


‘Then you Boats to iniow better ‘han to 


smash bottles and leave glass about the place’. 
Bowman marched off and that would have 


but can you direct us to Afka? ’ 

* Afka?? Bowman turned sharply. He could 
not get it out of his head that the” fellow was 
laughing at him. 

‘You know, it cannot be far. We have no 


map. At Afka is the source of the Adonis river. ; 


It is the site—’ 
* Yes, yes”. 


‘We want to walk thers: my friends and I. We 


could take a’ picnic’. 
“Never heard of the place’, said Rowniale 
- ‘Tt was famous once. There: was a great temple 


to Venus’. ' a if T pate 


‘You are the > 


‘been the end of the encounter if the Pole had 
not trotted after him, saying, “ Excuse me, Sits: | 


eed pier eAtghe Ks could, if he 
wished, be no longer alive. 
_ The war bored him. Life bored him. He was: 
ed with the thought of his wife, back home. 
in Chiswick. She’d be better off without him 
and. with a pension. What was the point of being’ 
alive? Perhaps he would not have these thoughts 
if he were living a more natural life; the life of 
2 savage, that is to say. Bowman had pondered a 
great deal on what constituted a natural life; in 
his. view it was to be so near the level of sub- 
-sistence, surrounded by sO many dangers, that © 
one had no time for ‘speculation. Even in a war 
there was far too ‘much time for sitting around © 
and ‘moping, pa 
were too old for the fighting. His comfortable 
job at the base bored him to the point of suicide. 
-Ludicrous, of course, to kill yourself in the 
middle of a war. It might even affect one’s pen- 
oe Pigtites >: 
That Pole must have been pulling his leg 
Piecatse there was a Guide. Bleu i in the hotel and 
if he’d really wanted to go to this place—what 
it? Afka?—he could have consulicd that. 
Afka! Could there be such a place? He thought 
“there was | some highbrow writer with a name like 
_ Afka. -Bowman’s — curiosity was 


‘the book from its shelf behind the reception desk 
and carry it off to his room. Yes, Afka was a 
real place, it seemed. The Adonis river had its 
source there, gushing out of a cave. Then there 
was all this stuff about Venus and Adonis. In 
the spring, when the river was in spate it-washed 
the iron salts out of the earth and ran red, like 


wi d ae: In gntiqaity. ace’ was a temple. 
re re eet stowed the 


of. the thirty miles there and 
aw ities going down to the 


particularly if they thought you ~ 


sufficiently © 
aroused, when he returned to the hotel, to borrow aes 


Asta = ces ests gorge. The 
wed all this detail admirably. 
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Once the decision was taken he felt more 
cheerful than at any moment since his arrival, 
During the afternoon he dozed on the balcony. 
Before dinner he changed and walked down to 
the village where a café proprietor fished bottles 


‘of beer out of a bubbling spring and served as. 


cool a drink as anyone could procure in these 
mountains. At thé next table a middle-aged 
Lebanese was eating salad and kebab, tapping one 
foot i in time with one of those Parisian jigs, all 
saxophone and accordion, which the café gramo- 
phone was projecting into the vine arbour where 
he and Bowman were the only patrons. Bowman 
“ rememembered that he had failed to ask for a 
different table in the hotel dining room; so he 
would have to sit next to the Poles again, singing 
like mad no doubt, if he went back to the hotel 
to eat. It even crossed his mind to go without 
- dinner altogether, thinking to sleep better on an 
empty stomach. After three skewers of kebab, a 
‘bowl of salad and a glass of coffee he climbed 
slowly up to the hotel listening to the beat of 
his heart and thinking he was as sound, 
‘physically, as he had ever been; a bit out of 
“training, perhaps, but not such a crock he 


couldn’t walk thirty miles even of this country 


‘between sunrise and sunset. 

As for the Poles, they did not enter his mind 
until half-past seven the following morning when 
he gave a last glance back at the hotel prepara- 
tory to crossing the ridge and plunging into the 
next valley. He saw them, sharp and clear in 
the morning sun just as they were leaving the 
road and tackling the wild path which would 
‘bring them in due course to the point at which 
he was standing. There was no doubt about it. 
‘They were the Poles. Bowman could see a point 
_of light, the sun, on the girl’s hair. 

He sat firm. If they passed without noticing 
him, so much the better; but in any case he 
was making no move until he knew where they 
‘were ‘bound for. Dreadful to walk all the way to 
‘“Afka, trailed by three singing Poles! And he 
sat so still among the rocks they might well have 
tramped ‘past without spotting him but for a 
shepherd’s dog, a great dun brute with enough 
_ teeth for a shark, which bounded menacingly 
up to Bowman and only turned tail when its 


‘master whistled from the path below. Bowman - 


had jumped to his feet. He watched the dog 
follow its black-breeched lord until he became 
aware that the Poles were standing at his side. 
- ©Those bloody dogs! ’ He had been so dis- 
concerted by the beast’s evident ferocity that he 
spoke in English. ‘ Shoot them and their owners 
shoot you! And if you don’t shoot them they 
gnaw you in half! ’ 
_ “We're going to Afka’, said the Pole who 
had been in America. ‘See all our food!’ He 
patted a canvas valise. They were all carrying 
these valises. So, for that matter, was Bowman. 
The girl looked at him intently. *You are 
‘coming too?” 


femininity made her, in Bowman’s eyes, almost 
painfully loves He noticed ag long, brown 
fingers. ‘ 
“But why not, Hubicki? ; ie said in French, 
Hubicki was the one roughly her own age. 
The Polish eagle on his forage cap glinted in 


the sun, bright as the eyes that looked out of 


the round, almost beardless face. He had, though, 
comically heavy fair eyebrows in compensation, 
and as Bowman looked at him he remembered 
the high tenor singing voice that prim, almost 
girlish mouth, could produce. 

‘No’, 


dressed him in Polish. His eyes sparkled with 
mischief. The other Poles began laughing. 

“You ought to tell him’, said Bowman, ‘it’s 
damn bad manners to Speak to anyone in a 
language they don’t understand ’. 

He picked up his valise, meaning. to return 
to the hotel, but immediately Hubicki’s manner 
changed. He began shouting. Bowman saw that 
the gaiety had changed to anger. The little 


dumpling of a face was pale with strong feel- — 


ing. A clenched fist was raised. The American 
Pole patted him consolingly on the shoulder but 
the boy went on shouting, throwing his shoul- 
ders back, puffing out his chest. Bowman looked 
at the girl. She was watching Hubicki intently. 
From now on the three Poles ignored Bowman. 


Hubicki having discharged his anger at the un- 


gracious Englishman, they washed him out of 
their consciousness. Bowman stood watching 
them tramp off in the direction of Afka. For 
the first time they had dropped their aura of 
Sepince 

+ * * 

He could neither follow nor go back to the 
hotel. After some hesitation he returned to the 
road and continued down towards the valley 
bottom, taking a path that led through a 
vineyard to a geological fault which made it 


possible to descend the limestone rampart to 


gentler slopes. It was ten o’clock before he 
reached the stream. The water was low, very 
clear, straw-coloured. With a soaked handker- 
chief he wiped the sweat from his face, shudder- 
ing at the cold, and set himself to the rising 
ground on the far bank. Within a matter of 
minutes the track was so steep he was catching 
at roots and grasses with his hands. Steady now! 
Steady! You’ve got all day! No need to hurry! 


No need to exhaust yourself! He found grapes | 


in his haversack and ate them to quench his 
thirst. By noon he had covered the worst of 
the climb and his shirt clung wetly to his body. 
There was no life on this side of the valley. 
The two villages and the hotel were over there, 
on the northern slopes. Here, on the skirts of one 
of the highest peaks in the Lebanon range, were 
only rocks and silence and occasional pockets of 
bleached grass. The remotely distant hotel win- 
dows winked in the sun. With his back to a 
boulder he sat eating flaps of bread and soft 
cheese, tomatoes, cold chicken wrapped in lettuce 
leaves, grapes; his stomach rumbled with 
appeasement. And then he slept, stretched out 
on his back in the full sun, dreaming about 


to his mood. She was hatless. Over her khaki 
shirt she had slipped a white woollen jacket, — 
ostentatiously civilian, and tle extra touch of — 


said Hubicki. This was the only word © 
Bowman understood out of the flow that fol- — 
lowed. Hubicki took a step forward and ad- — 


the young Pole, ae boy Sith the. eyebrows: 


eo a? 


o Set 


Hubicki! Hubicki! The voice was the girl’s. 
Hubicki himself was naked to the waist, running 
through a darkness of rock and tree trunks. 


He bled from a deep wound in the back. A 


boar stalked him like a cat; the beast slipped 
from one tree to another with unpiglike agility, 


~ blood on his tusks. Hubicki! the girl called. She 


was laughing. The wood was full of laughter. 
Hubicki! Hubicki! The boar grunted, the boy 


ran with blood rising like a spring in his wound.. 


* Wee * 
For some moments after waking Bowman 


gazed into the empty blue sky. His body ached as 


though it had been beaten. He thought of it as 
a painful envelope into which he had to crawl; 
he had to animate it, stand up, stretch arms and 
legs. The boy’s wound was still so vividly in 
his mind that he waited, head forward, listening. 
Listening for what? The mountains lay in heavy 
silence and when he began to walk again the 
fragments of rock crackled like fire under his 
feet. In ten minutes he found a spring. The 


_ water was numbingly cold and washing in it, 


drinking it, was to be shocked into a more 
normal attitude towards his body. It was a 
restoration to life. He thought of Lazarus walk- 


- ing out of his tomb. My heart beats! My lungs 
~ fill with air! My bowels work! Bowman looked 
at his watch and saw that it was already three 


o'clock, The hotel was on the other side of the 
valley at roughly his own altitude, The plan was 


“now to walk, without losing height, round the 


head of the valley to the road which would bring 
him through the village and so home. How 
extraordinary was the mere fact of being alive, 
he thought; to be following a blue shadow over 
grey rock; and to see that this same grey rock, 
in the distance and under the sun, was not grey 


at all but blue and milk. Birds hung in the air. 


But they were below him. Bowman marched 
towards the head of the valley, looking down 


at the birds from time to time and thinking that 


if he had died as he lay sleeping he could have 


enjoyed no greater sense of release. He made 


good time. By five o’clock he had rounded the 
top of the valley. By six, with the village behind 
him, he was walking along the road behind a 
herd of she-goats. 

‘Hiyi! Hiyi! * There were plenty of people 
about, There was the boy driving the goats, there 
was a man with a tarboosh riding an ass, youths 
in black cotton breeches were winnowing barley 
with huge wooden forks, tossing the grain into 


_ the air. There were so many people about that 


Bowman thought the shouting could not be 


intended for him, 


*Hiyi! Hiyi! ’ Bowman lifted his head and 
saw the Poles coming down the side of the 
mountain, the girl riding side-saddle on a brown 
donkey which was being led by its peasant 
owner, The Poles had seen him and were waving. 

‘Hiyi!’ the American Pole called. ‘She has 
decided! ” 

Where was the boy Hubicki? Bowman looked 
back along the track they had followed. The 
sun was sinking and the thin mountain air had 
some of the sharpness of night. The sunward 
faces of the limestone boulders were flushed with 
gold; the lichens caught the colour and held it. 
Dust from the donkey’s hooves still hung the 
length of the track. Over the shoulder of the 
mountain was a pink cloud. 

_ ‘She has decided’, said Skowierski as soon 


as they had paid off the peasant and the donkey 


“was scampering ech ae way it Mea come. The | 
Pole was so excited he took Bowman by the arm 
and the girl smiled at his excitement. ) 

‘Oui! C’est décidé’, she said, standing quite 


motionless, the sun flooding into her face. The — 


skin was golden as the rocks. 

‘ Where’s Hubicki, or whatever the hell it is 
you call him?’ 

‘ Hubicki? ” 

‘Yes, the boy! Where’s the boy?’ 

“Ce n’était pas Hubicki, J’ai choisi Bhosiers 
ski’. 

You bitch! he thought. You beautiful bitch! 
the blood was vigorous under the sun-flushed 
skin; he saw her as a column of palpitating 
bloga: triumphant. 

4 Where’ s Hubicki?’ 


-*He went on to Afka’, said Skowierski 


quickly. ‘ You see, we didn’t go to Afka. Maria . 


made her decision and Hubicki went on alone.. 
That was right, wasn’t it? From that valley there 
is transport. He will go down to Beyrout, ¥e 
shall send his gear’. 

“He went alone? ’ 

‘Naturally he was disappointed ’. 

“He went alone at this time of night? ’ 

‘This was at midday. Why do you worry?’ 

Skowierski took Maria by the arm and would 
‘have urged her gently in the direction of the 
hotel but she had something to say to Bowman - 
first. ‘He is happy as any of us. He is happy 
as we are happy. It is the marriage of two Poles, 
that is what Hubicki is saying. He'll send us 
presents from Beyrout’. 

‘This is none of my business’. 

‘You are the only other European at the © 
hotel’. 

To avoid walking back to the hotel with oe 
listening to their absurd comments on their 
absurd situation, Bowman returned to the village 
café where he had eaten the night before, After 
his second arak he went into the kitchen to ask 
the cook-proprietor what transport ran up the 
Adonis valley. ; 

“To Afka? ’ The man was sitting in a comer,” 
grinding coffee. ‘ There is no autobus. But plenty 
ordinary traffic. Big hotel. In those hills there 
are still bears, you know’. ins 

‘Bears?’ . 

‘A village girl shot one three, four years ago’. 

Several times on his way to the hotel Bowman 
checked himself at the point of stepping over 


the edge of the road. He would have come to no > 


serious harm; he might have rolled twenty feet 
or so into some wall or boulder. But naturally 
the darkness slowed him down. Everyone was in 
the dining room when he arrived and as he took ~ 
a shower with the round window flung open so 
that he could watch the moon climb up from 
the direction of Damascus, he heard the clatter 
of crockery. He dressed carefully, even formally: 
Sam Browne, and medal ribbons. Then he 
marched down to the dining room, ignored the 
head waiter’s invitation to a secluded table, and 
placed himself without so much as a word in- 


Hubicki’s empty chair. Skowierski threw his head - 


back in astonishment. The girl smiled. 
‘I’m going to telephone the Provost-Marshal — 
in Beyrout about you people’, said Bowman. ‘I 
think we’ve got to know just what’ s going on. 
Now, let me see your leave passes’. 
* * % 


- The search for Hubicki went on for the best 
part of. a week. Bowman made the journey to 
Afka twice in three days, following the lip of. 


a beautifully carved ceremonial axe, conducte 
~Bowman to the few pillars that were all that 


‘leave. Nevertheless, a lieutenant in the Polish 


1€ Paciines lift first. tae: ty clam 

the debris at its foot the second. 
itself was spectacular. An enormous cirq 
studded with juniper, hung over the cave, the 
of water, the grove of trees and the dark go 
of Adonis. The head man of the village, carryi 


remained of the temple. A fig tree, trembling © 
in the spray, grew at the mouth of the cave. No 
one had seen Hubicki or remembered him.: He | 
had not checked in at any of the hotels in the 
valley; he had not been noticed in Byblos; he a 
had not returned to his unit in Beyrout, The 
military, Polish and British alike, were not par-— 
ticularly worried. After all the fellow was on 
7 
Military Police drove up in a jeep one afternoon — 
and took Skowierski and all Hubicki’s kit back 
to Beyrout with him. For that one night ‘Maria 
and Bowman were the only Europeans: in ‘the 7 
hotel. 5 
- After dinner Bowman saw her ewe the hotel - 
and walk towards the rocks where they had 
thrown stones at the bottle. He lit a cigar and 
.. followed. The. flank of Saneen was jet over the — 


' er ay 


_ rising moon; the tall rocks became a city in the — 


kindling of starlight; ruined baroque skyscrapers, a 
-wind-scoured temples, hangars, mansions and — 
flowers in limestone. She saw that he was follow- — 2 
ing and stopped. ‘ 

*D’you mean what you say about marrying, 
him?’ ? Bowman asked bluntly. ep eee sh ne 
_ She did not answer. eae : 
--*You can’t, you see? Not sbad ‘erotile for 
you. For God’s sake, girl, you don’t marry a 
man because he’s your own-nationality ’. 
mL dog, . : 

‘What about your family? ’ 
_ ©The Germans shot them’. © 

‘Your father wouldn’t want you to marry 
Bowiersid 7 

‘What do you know about my fates : 

‘ More than you do. I’m just about his age’. 
Bowman took the cigar from his lips. ‘I say 


that regretfully. You’re a very beautiful and ~ 


desirable girl. Take my tip. Wait until the war’s 
over, go home to Poland and then get married ’. 

‘The war will never be over. At least, I shall — 
‘be an old woman, After the Germans there are 
the Russians’. 3 

She spoke French -better than he did. He 
wondered about her background; father in the 
professional classes, a doctor maybe, or even a 
‘university teacher. 

“Where d’you think as boy Hubicki has abs 
to?’ When she made no answer he said, ‘ Shall — 
-I tell you where I reckon he is? Dead! When — 
it came to the pinch you were just a girl to hitea 
-not Mother Poland’. 

‘ Hubicki’s not dead’, he sai witherioglys 


He is a Pole, You do not understand Poles, If — 
-you had understood Poles you would not have ~ 


telephoned Beyrout and Skowierski would still — 
have been here. You saw that we were happy 
and it made you jealous and angry. Oh yes, I — 
saw the look on your face’. 

And he saw the look on her face? Tears glit- 
erred in the moon. Her expression had become ~ 
calm with anger; a mask, silver but ardent for — 
self-sacrifice. ‘I would marry a Pole if there 


was only one left in the world; if he was a a 
~ monster, I would marry him’. 


- “[’m beginning to think the worse Senead ss 
is the better you’ll like marrying Hime ar 


ae’ wots 


ms and ‘incidence of candy-floss mass- 
. I am sure we aera} in this, and also 


x aes to the ‘complex debate is to follow one 


a another’s arguments as closely as possible. So,’ 


_ although letters - in reply to one’s critics always — 
d run the risk of seeming niggling or egotistic, 
ma I be allowed space to indicate some of the 


ways | in which Mr, Abrams seems to misread or . 


g _misapply | arguments in my book The Uses of 
Literacy? 
pi: To begin. with some feceariees of Se 


Sarees ‘Mr. Abrams puts forward as ‘the most 
_ important correction that has to be made to Mr. 
i Berets account’ the fact that young people 
are ‘the main consumers of the mass media’ 
and that after thirty they are likely to ‘turn 


q *s towards more substantial satisfactions’. I may — 


‘not stress this enough for Mr. Abrams, yet I 
do make the sea diab s times mond once at 


oes tried to carey it2—is this ability to 
to a steady eaaeonal life after thirty 


perfect ’ their methods of persuasion, 
overcome even this resistance? 

. Abrams refers to ‘the anxious and 
, in) such a way as to imply that I 
y these f 


st people. B But by ¢ ‘correcting ’ ‘me in this Mr. 
akes a common implication against 
‘caer the ‘mass “ae that we 


Proction. 2 Aidalice on how 
es as young adults . . . [for 
s] often seem piercingly, 
pathies here are no less 
‘toe gesd e similar point 


lish, a more precise account of the - 


Are she: mass eas, as tes more and 


wate kissed her i in refarn, 
s. His eyebrows went up, down, 
ugh he was enane himself a mock 


1s ‘more boiterously than ieteee Hubicki 
isappeared, but with the same joy. 


: ng the dripping canvas bag. > 
ing the course of the evening Bowman 
_ (not directly, but from the manager) 


Jed: me to think that there is a progressive 
e “deterioration in these productions, as they more 
- and more become mass media. To make a 
"general point, on which we already agree, about 
much popular art at all times, dces not tell us 
_ much about the significance of the ‘ guidance’ 
_ given in some newly-developed productions—in, 
say, the bitty puagazine-newspapers or the sex- 
if -and-violence novels. 

_ But to come to the major parts of Mr. 
Abrams’ argument. In the first half of his talk 
he makes a division in people's attitudes to- 
wards the media, into the ‘antis’, the ‘ pros’ 
and the ‘ middle-of-the-roaders’, The ‘pros’ 
believe ‘that, apart from its commercialised 

_ aspects, mass culture is vital . . . ’. The ‘ middle- 
_ of-the-roaders’ believe that the mass media are 
“not taken seriously by the ordinary men and 
proret *. Having allotted me to my place as an 
anti’ in his simplified division Mr. Abrams 
can ignore the fact that the above ‘pro’ and 
* middle-of-the-road’ qualifications had been 
made throughout The Uses of Literacy. Thus, 
I discussed how people do often protect them- 
Z) _ selves from some of the worst effects of the 
mass media by not taking them seriously. And I 
_ tried to illustrate how, though the material pro- 
vided by the mass media is flaccid (‘apart from its 
_commercialised aspects. ..”), people often modify 
and interpret it so as to give it an admirable 
vitality, I think now that I should have more 
_ widely illustrated this vitality, for by omitting 


d to do so I have allowed the defenders of the 


_ mass media once more to imply that the ‘ antis’ 
are’ Marrow and somewhat joyless. Yet what 
. defence ‘of the mass media is that which, by 
pointing to the way in which people sometimes 
“put their own vitality into these productions, 
attributes that vitality to the productions them- 
"selves? The question Mr. Abrams might better 


have. addressed himself to is similar to one put 


above: _whether people will be able to continue 
Producing their own kind of vitality as the 
mass media increase and learn even more effec- 
tive ‘methods? © 

In the second part of his talk Mr, brains 
; gives his own reasons for the popularity of the 
mass media among young working-class people. 
tHe. A a by citing a number of the working- 


= ai - 
A, 1g Re: . 
ra, > ia, 


“mean? What ‘did 


it mean to sleéei at Pichi 
In two years he would be fifty. His wife was 
already past child-bearing. They would never 
have children. How could anyone live as though 
—well, as though it were still the Golden Age? 
Someone had been wounded. From someone’s 
side the blood rose like a spring. How could a 
man take such an injury and live? ‘ 
There was a knock on the door. A servant had 
brought a bottle of Cypriot brandy with the 
compliments of Corporal Skowierski. Ay 
How could I lose so much blood and live? 
thought Bowman as he pulled out the cork. 


Leta ‘oO. the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics. arising out of articles or talks printed in 
rH SL LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


class maxims quoted in The Uses of Literacy, 
and on this evidence suggests that working 
people are ‘ corrupted from the very beginning ’ 
and ‘need no help from the mass media’ in 
being taught to become ‘cynical, selfish, irre- 
sponsible, pleasure-loving and _ self-indulgent’ 
(curiously, Mr. Abrams seems to be the puritan 
when he forgets that this is the role in which he 
has cast the ‘ antis’). Yet these maxims are only 
a few from a great many and those the ones 
which seem simply unworthy; and since they 
are isolated from their ameliorating contexts 
they look far more unpleasant than they really — 
are. I sought to show that, within ‘the context 
which inspired them, a great number of dif- 
ferent maxims contributed to a whole which is 


‘by no means unadmirable. I went on to suggest 


that the mass media, by over-emphasising some 


_of these maxims in isolation from their roots in’ 


the exigencies of working-class life, made them 
likely to be debilitating. Mr. Abrams may dis- 
agree with this view. But to quote a few of only 
one type of maxim out of context is to tip the 
balance of the discussion towards the faults of 
working-people by an over-simplification of the 
sort we meet when people say, apropos the 
state of the mass media, ‘Oh, the public gets 
the press it deserves ’. 

Next, Mr. Abrams claims to summarise my 
description of the character of a working-class 
mother and uses this as a base on which to 
raise some large psychological generalisations 
which suggest that she is greatly to blame for 
rendering her children susceptible to the worst 
features of the mass media (he has already agreed 
that ‘ parts of today’s mass culture are debili- 
tating and vicious’), Mr. Abrams need not 
accept my interpretation of a working-class 
mother, But his apparent summary of that in- 
terpretation is another one-sided abstract which, 
yet again, helps to shift the emphasis of debate 
away from the developing processes by which 
(I tried to show) even the limitations of people 
are exploited by the mass media, towards the 
faults of the people themselves. 

The essence of the problem, Mr. Abrams 
concludes, is the ‘gap in socialisation’, He 
adds: ‘ Presumably we can halt the multiplica- 


- 


, 
~ 
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tion of Mr, Hoggart’s flat faces when the adult 


world as a whole decided to resume its re- 
sponsibilities ’, We would all agree, though feel- 


ing perhaps as if we were concurring with the 


celebrated preacher whose hearers gathered only 
that he was against sin. For my examination’ 
suggested that the mass media may be them- 
selves making these desirable ends harder to 
achieve, may be undermining the sense of 
* socialisation’ and responsibility—because they 
continually tell people that they are. free whilst 
subtly conditioning them in the way best suited 
to. the needs of the mass-providers, Once more, 
though he may not be convinced, Mr. Abrams 
should take up the discussion at the stage it 


has, reached. And if my sombre conclusion ~ 


seems not justified by my evidence, perhaps he 
will consider recent evidence on the application 
of motivation-research in the U.S.A. Here the 
situation which, I suggested with many quali- 
fications, might eventually exist in Great 
Britain, may be seen as already on the threshold 
—through the highly intelligent and massively 
organised use of psychological knowledge, to 
induce people unconsciously to act in the way 
the mass-providers wish in almost all areas of 
life, from popcorn-buying to politics, I can 
imagine no _ intellectual justification which 


would make us rest easier in the face of this 


distressing corroborative evidence. 
Yours, etc. 
RICHARD Hoccart 


University of Rochester, N.Y. 


Freud, Mace and Responsibility 


Sir,—Mr. John Lewis, supposing that a group 


of scientists and doctors are working in a dis- _ 


trict which they discover to be malarial, asks: 


‘If I say that they will inevitably take the 
_mecessary steps to protect themselves and elimin- 


ate the mosquito, am I asserting that they are 
determinist? ” 

Clearly the answer is not that the scientists 
are determinists, but that Mr. Lewis is, if he is 
using the words inevitably and necessary in their 


-strict sense. For he implies that the scientists 


will carry out predictable actions in a certain 
way, and that they will not be able to avoid 
doing so. In fact, different groups of scientists 
in this situation will probably act in quite 


_ different ways. One will be content with spray- 


ing, another will not rest until it has also 


‘drained the area, while yet a third will appoint 
a sub-committee to draft a letter asking what the 


government intends to do about it, Even if they 


all decide to do the same thing, the spraying or 


draining or letter-writing will reveal differences 
of method or timing or phrasing and con- 
sequently will be unpredictable by outsiders. 
Where all the details may be different, no one 
of them can be inevitable. For this reason a 
philosophy built on such a foundation will be 
misleading, and philosophers of such a school 
will be indifferent prophets.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 JoHN Burns 


In Defence of the Comprehensive School 


Sir,—Miss Miles’ talk (THE LISTENER, 
July 11) on her comprehensive’ school was 
interesting, but calls for several comments, 
(1) Miss Miles claims as an advantage of a 
comprehensive school that it is well staffed, 
With ‘a staff of a hundred or so of high pro- 
fessional standards’ for ‘a school of 1,500’ she 


is certainly generously staffed, But that in itself 


is the He of her school—not a necessary (a> 


ture of comprehensive schools, 
(2) She claims that ‘a greater propothon ted 


ever is staying on to do advanced work’, But — 


though she carefully avoids giving figures of the 
age-distribution of her girls, yet it is clear that 
her present sixth form consists only of girls 
who were in her old grammar school, and that 


they have no age-mates from other sources of — 


her present recruitment. 


(3) She says ‘ roughly the same proportion in 
‘all grammar schools take G.C.E.’, 


recall ever seeing figures that will substantiate 
this statement: my own figures deny it. 

(4) Miss Miles says that some of her new 
entrants ‘ had I.Q.s in the seventies and eighties ’ 


(it is of interest to note that she glosses over ~ 


the selection that works at the lower ‘end of 
the intelligence scale’ to which she refers) but 
that they are ‘in parallel groups of reasonably 
mixed ability’ who are not finally reshuffled 
before ‘the end. of the third year’, 
mean that the girl of high ability and the girl of 
LQ. 


three years at least? And who are the girls who 


do Latin? It seems clear from her talk that if © 


she has ‘no violent breaking-up of form units’ 
that she does not work in sets, F 
(5) She says ‘I am continually surprised by 


the number [of girls] I do know’. I think that _ 


she is using the word ‘know’ in a sense that 
would not be accepted by colleagues who work 


in smaller schools, They can claim to be able, ~ 


after say fifty hours of teaching with a class, 
to know the pupils in it in the sense that they 
can fit together name, face, age, behaviour, and 
background. Does she claim this? 


(6) Does she really claim, after all our recent _ 


international experiences, that size gives 
dignity? 

No, though Miss Miles’ talk was interesting 
it was unconvincing, She has not convinced me 
that her comprehensive school has as much to 
give its pupils as a well-run school, very much 
smaller, and more homogeneous in its intake of 
academic ability, Yes, Miss Miles, a grammar 
school is really more homogeneous in its intake. 

Yours, etc., 
Birmingham FRANK SANDON 


The American Way of School Life 
Sir,—I enjoyed reading Mr, Jack Longland’s 
talk on.‘ The American Way of Schoo] Life’ in 
Tue LISTENER of July 25. One of the plagues 
in the field of education is generalisation, Mr. 


Longland is to be commended for his Beene 


at impartiality. : 
I was fortunate in being able to spend a ede 
visiting some of the London secondary schools. 


Even though the English system is more unified . 


than ours is it is impossible to generalise. As I 


_ told your educators, ‘My one week visit has 


now made me an authority ’. 
Mr, Longland mentions that American schools 
do not break up their classes into A. B. C. 


forms. In the main this’ is true, However, I | 


teach at a school which separates students on 
an intelligent quotient basis. 

How few of us really understand the mean- 
ing of democracy? Any attempt to’ separate 


_ students in the States on mental abilities is con- 


sidered undemocratic. I hope that your com- 

prehensive schools will keep some of the old 

methods of graduation.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.9 MarTIN KENDALL 


Must Western Science Decline?— ss 


I cannot 


- wound at Corunna’, 
Does she © 


70 work to a ‘common curriculum’ for 


Sir,—To reply satisfactorily to Mr. 


- second letter (THE LISTENER, July 4) edt 


take too much of your space. Recent researches, 
which include hitherto unpublished papers from 


the Cavendish Laboratory, show quite clearly — 


that Maxwell was led to the electromagnetic 
theory of light by considering a physical 
model. Mr. Rees’ picture of poor Kelvin 
fumbling around with models while Maxwell 
triumphed using the splendid revolutionary — 


‘mathematical method is not in accord with 


history.—Yours, etc., 
London, N. W. 3 
| ligad 


G. BuRNISTON Baas 


correspondence is now closed —Ep1ror, 
Tue LISTENER] 


Hardinge of Lahore 

haere S. H. F. Johnston i is not correct in 
stating that Henry Hardinge ‘was the only 
officer present when Moore received his fatal 
Captain the Hon, Henry 


Percy, a Captain Woodford of the Guards, and 


Colonel Thomas Graham, afterwards ‘General 
Lord Lynedoch, were also present, Sir John 
Moore, when hit by a roundshot, was on horse- 
back beside Graham, who wrote in his diary: 

He fell at my horse’s feet, but such was the 
invariable firmness of his mind that he bore this 
pain without an altered feature. I scarcely 
peoushy! him wounded. till I saw gt state of his 
arm. : 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.7 ANTONY Beer iaue 


From Wordsworth to Yeats 

Sir,—Concerning Mr, Peter Ure’s talk ‘ ‘From — 
Wordsworth to Yeats’ (THE LISTENER, July — 
25): the use of symbolism is described, among 
other things, fleetingly, as ‘an “advance in 
sophistication ’, and in this phrase, I think, you — 
tie up the whole problem of symbolism versus 
logical exposition in poetry. Symbolism occurs, 
not as an arguably correct way to write, but 


-when the sense to be conveyed is of such 


sophistication that it is beyond the reach of 


' logical exposition, When the sense to be con= 
‘veyed is of such refinement it can only be_ 


manifested via the recording of some external 
incident in which the sense is pervasive (much 


“as Jesus used parables, except, of course, that — 
* -poetry’s symbolism is often unconscious), One 
must, in such circumstances, read between the 


lines, Thus symbolistic writing, whenever it 


occurs (either in Donne or Eliot) ig always the 
only way: for the writers concerned, There is, 


surely, never any question of fashion, but ‘Ole, 

quality of mind.—Yours, etc., 
Hazel Grove JANICE BULL 

The Teacher of Righteousness 
Sir,—Some friends in England wrote to me © 


recently that Dr, Cecil Roth (THE LISTENER, ~ 
June 27) and Professor G. R. Driver are now — 


advocating the view that the Teacher of — 
Righteousness in the Habakkuk Commentary is — 
to be identified with Menahem, killed in A.D. 66. 

I was the first to propound this view, in 


' different talks as well as in my book Deux — 


Manuscrits Hébreux de la Mer Morte (Paris, 
1951), It has been discussed in many periodicals — 
and it has been criticised since 1952 in many > 
countries: among others, by Professor H. H. — 
Rowley, Manchester (The Internal Dating of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, E.T. ay 1952, pages 268- 
269).—Yours, ics rs nh 
Paris 
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> of the i issues has so_ 


talk. of Enosis, “the: 


nd if th Bettcke + were not ee the job oeald 
no doubt be done as effectively by the Ameri- 
cans as in Athens. But it is at least worth 
considering whether our -values are really 
perior to those which we have attempted to 
supplant. fe 

Mr. | ‘Durrell’s azine as a stylist has nave 
been a tendency to overwrite; and his failing as 
“a delineator of character is a tendency to carica- 


Gr , have much in common with the Irish; 
an Mr. Durrell sometimes presents them as 
though they were stage-Irish or film-Irish, with 
their extravagant inconsistencies, generosities, 
braggings and follies too crudely drawn. As a 
result something of the Greek melancholy, the 
obverse side of the Greek gaiety, is lost in the 
voracious quest for pleasure and fun. 

- But, nonetheless, this is a book of great 
distinction. _ 


English and Scottish Ballads. Edited by 


- Robert Graves. Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 
There is always toom for another book about 
ballads | and even (may the time be long in 
coming when there is not!) for.another book 
_ by Mr. Graves. In this one the subject 
might be said to be right up the author’s street 
—but it would be infelicitous, for few of these 
are street ballads: Mr. Graves has been guided 
in his selection principally by canons of poetic 
beauty, secondarily by the opportunity to per- 
form a little dressage of some of his own favour- 
ite hobby-horses (the Queen of Elphame, the peri- 
winkle of death), and hardly at all by the con- 
siderations of social and historical interest which, 
rather than Poetic merit, lend the street ballads 
their own but different claims to attention. 

The selection is excellent; and any reader who 
has _ hitherto regarded the ballads only with 
curious incomprehension will be amazed at the 
wealth of unexpected illumination and interpre- 


_ tation to be found in the notes. The short 


introduction too is, with certain reservations, a 
masterly — Piece of balanced conciseness. But 
there are reservations, with regard to text, notes, 
and introduction alike: Mr. Graves as suggester, 


_as inspired guesser, is to be revered, but he is 


only too prone to put forth his suggestions as 
statements and his guesses as facts. The texts 
themselves. will horrify the purist, compounded 
as they are not only of ‘ the best’ lines of differ- 
ing versions but of all sorts of phrases, lines, 
and even verses made up by the author, some- 
times indeed to repair an obvious flaw in the 
original, but at other times (it must be said) 
purely for the fun of it. No hint is given, 
beyond the most general one, by which the un- 
instructed reader can distinguish new from old. 
The spelling and modernising of the language, 
too, are erratic. One could not agree more with 
-. Graves when he says: ae 
- there is little virtue in spelling ... . ‘ Go, fetch me 
down this false. bishop’ as .‘ Goe, ffeitch mee 
_doune thysse ffauss bysshoppe ’. a 
But there is a virtue in spelling ‘false’ as 
‘ fause ” when it was not only so written but also 


va 


ture. The Greeks, whether of Cyprus or of | 


_spellings as ‘ sair’, 
As for the over-positiveness, a short example 


ie) ee it is a virtue fully recog= 
nised by the author when he retains (though 


‘such _ pronunciation-indicating 
“stane’, ‘ rade’. 


haphazardly) © 


from the introduction must suffice : > 
There is a Scottish ballad of four lines: 
Happy the craw 
That biggs in the Trotten shaw 
And drinks o’ the water o’ Dye, 
For ne mair may I. 


“’° The hero’s name has long been for- 
gotten, but he had clearly hoped to win a bride | 


and build a house for her near Dye water in 


Kincardineshire, but was iy a wounded in | 


the attempt. - 


This may perhaps be Aa to me Gree 
Angels would tread more warily. It might, for 
instance, just as easily be an exile-poem—the 
lament of a’‘Scot banished from his family lands 
by cause of feud or rebellion. And any number 
of equally viable interpretations will suggest 
themselves. The plain fact is that the evidence 
is insufficient grounding for anything more solid 
than the airiest guess-work. This sort of cock- 
sureness unfortunately permeates the book: it 
is well worth listening to the lovely gentleman, 
but you don’t want to believe a devil of a bit 
of a word he’s saying. 


Roman Roads in Britain. Vol. I. By” 


Ivan D. Margary. Phoenix House. 50s. 


With his second volume, dealing with the 
country north and west of a line joining south 


Devon to the Humber, Mr. Margary completes — 
- his splendid survey of. all the known Roman 


roads in Britain. He has travelled 19,000 miles 
by car to investigate 6,550 miles of Roman roads, 
‘sampling the state of the remains’, as he told 
us in his first volume, ‘by walking over parts 
of them accessible from intersecting roads’. 
The survey is intended as a summary of our 
existing knowledge and he has made no attempt 
to excavate or discover new lines of roads, a 
detailed task which he rightly leaves to local 
antiquarians, having himself previously shown 
the way by his exploration of the road system of 
the Weald. He emphasises that our knowledge of 
this basic legacy of the Roman occupation is still 
surprisingly incomplete. Over twenty pages of 
addenda to the roads listed in Volume I are 
included at the end of the present volume, and 
they show how much can be added by even 
two years’ work. For instance, Mr. Margary is 
now able to assert with fair confidence that the 
Roman route to the West did not stop short just 
beyond Exeter, as had been supposed, but con- 
tinued as far as Redruth in central Cornwall, 
underlying for much of the distance the modern 
A.30. The discovery re-opens the whole problem 
of the extent of Roman penetration of the south- 
west peninsula. 

Such large issues are not often raised by Mr. 


-Margary. His is a route book, and it is best read 


as it was compiled, in the evenings before and 
after a day’s surveying in the field, or at home 
surrounded by one-inch Ordnance maps. Vol. I 
contained a useful summary of the way in which 
the roads were aligned and built, and a conclud- 
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Cathedral | 


Through the Centuries 
by G. H. COOK 
_ Following the 
) author’s standard 
English Mediaeval Parish 
Church (2nd edn.), this 
is a single-volume work of compar- 
able authority and beauty. Com- 
prehensive in word and’ picture, 
with 140,000 words of text and many 
plans, it covers the planning, con- 
struction and uses of English cathe- 
drals, and traces their development 
up to our own times. 


416 pages 115 plates 


60 plans 
45s. net 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ 


Field and Farm 


Edited by Samuel J. Looker 
This is a collection of hitherto un- 
published essays, letters and notes 
by one of the great interpreters of 
the English countryside; a_book 
eloquent of Jefferies’ sympathy for 
the land and its people. 
192 pages, with 5 plates 


BASIL COLLIER’S 


The Quiet Places 


A volume describing and picturing 
in splendid photographs some of 
the lovely places “away from it all” 
in Britain. With an historical essay 
on society and solitude. — ‘ 
With 65 plates & frontispiece 


, : 25s. net 
‘Phoenix 


Through your Bookshop. 
Published by Phoenix House Ltd.,_ - 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


15s. net 


“ 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 


LYNN CHADWICK: 
| SCULPTURE AND 
| ‘DRAWINGS 


and 


3 PERSIAN MINIATURES. 


/ 


1 
Open till 10 August 
ch, Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6; 


Tues. and Thurs. 10—8 


_ _ | Admission 1/- (admits to both exhibitions) 
Open Bank Holiday Monday 


HOWTO WRITE.. 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 


increase your income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
22% for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 

Send now for free folder, 


FREE “What's In It for You!" 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer— 


me) |. . AND SELL? 


The Engtish tp 


DISCOVERY 


The contents for August include: 


ARTHUR” 
M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The Crisis 

of the” 
Old Order 
1919-1933 


Volume 1 of a major his- 

torical work to be pub- 

lished in 3 volumes under 

the collective title of The 
' Age of Roosevelt. 


Britain’s 3000-inch 
: Telescope 


The Opening of the IGY 


Surface Micro-structure 
of Diamonds 


Dew Research for Arid 
Agriculture 


Meteorites 


Animals and Humans at. 
St. Kilda 


The IGY: Month by Month 
_ Price 2/6 


Obtain your copy from any 


“History as only the great- 
est historians have written 
it;? 

‘—New York Herald Tribune 
“Splendid and engrossing 
...Significant and moving.” 


—John P. Marquand 


newsagent or direct 


JARROLD & SONS LTD., 
ST. JAMES, NORWICH 


566 pages, 42s. 


HEINEMANN 


Use our classified advertisement columns for 
your appointments vacant, lectures, courses, etc. 


There are few tobaccos as good as 


RICH DARK 


HONEYDEW 


or a 
J 4 


FLAKE OR RUBBED OUT m | l 


| careful re-reading.’ 


| JONATHAN 
NiCAPE 


| Major Thompson 


remember 


Lives in France, 
which sold over 
a million copies ? 


2 


he’s back again for 


Holi 
=" MAJOR 
THOMPSON 
_ AND I, Pierre Daninos — 
Illustrated by Walter Goetz, 12s. 6d. 
Raa a ee 


Tsewang Pem ba 


Written by a Tibetan who has 
graduated in medicine from London 
University, this frank and authentic 
book gives an intimate picture of the 
lives of the ordinary people of Tibet. 

15s. 

Book Society Recommendation : 


YOUNG DAYS IN TIBET 
[eres A Se ey ee eae a 


John L. Synge 


\ i 
“Tt should have a wide appeal amongst . 
thinking readers who are interested in 
logical ideas and fundamental 
questions. They will find it well worth 
Hi. Spencer Fones — 
15s. 


KANDELMAN’S KRIM. 


_ Michael Nelson 


A highly amusing and brilliantly per-— 

ceptive first novel concerning the ag #3 
ations of the auction ‘ring’ as they affect 
owners of property and private bidders. 
TSS. ve 

KNOCK OR RING | 
all prices are net ' 


‘ 
a « 


ae a. within Gasol itself a zone 
peepich: _there would be no foreign troops. 


eee the area of such a zone until it 
red, say, the whole of Germany, Poland, 
oslovakia and Hungary, and, if possible, 
Rumania and Bulgaria?’ The desi plan was 
were Pde: end: eats all, the harshly criticised by official German spokes- 
between the road system and the political “men at the time—indeed they called a special 
economic life. of the nation; for it is a Press conference in order to denounce it. There 
great interest how far a network of a is. no indication that Dr. Adenauer is likely to 
established in the wake of the — accept it, But Mr. Gaitskell assumes that this 
ns met the later requirements of. 
Romanised. civil population. 
loes not examine these questions 


ese ina eities, the 
cre scan sabe con- 


changes in Germany. They might well put an 
end to the present deadlock, Mr, Gaitskell is 
oach to the subject i is that of a careful: to insist that American troops must 
ologis deciphering the earliest and remain in Europe. If withdrawn from Ger- 
ritings of a palimpsest. He is concerned ™any, they should stay in Britain, the Low 
recording the visible remains, not with Countries and in France. — , 
interpreting their original purpose and signi- - 
-ficance. Yet he provides us with the material for _ The Theory of Sucial ecdctars 
Sear a an, sresete ae By S. F. Nadel. Cohen and West. 18s. 
eetee ¢ Romans sited capital cities like ‘Those sociologists who are not content merely 
Londo ee gee Spake apie ae to gather such information as is required for 
Boas P LS, SS deny saa aencith, the solution of social problems have always 
Fiat: Be cdsioc. eotcas Gs anders natural sought some theoretical system which will enable 
: cohes because -i it’ was unfailingly right. When them to deal with societies as ‘ wholes’ and thus 
Z medieval ‘roa ds deviat ed from the Roman alien pave the way to the discovery of regularities 
Fee which can be reduced to rules, Comte, the so- 
2 called ‘ Father of Sociology’, thought that we 
“And = ard ss eee had direct acquaintance with societies, and that 
this made the task of the sociologist easier than 


Fs is 
eA had required to complete their that of the physicist, who only had direct 
acquaintance with the elements out of which 


fk lines as far as the Scottish Highlands in 
than forty years, with primitive instruments, Bile ig ie “ ; ss 
wi ‘chia total ‘pop Baton Stieea aces of half” | his ‘wholes’ had to be constructed, The 
a 1 million from which to draw their labour, with 
s no knowledge whatever of the topography of the 
country ahead, driving their embankments 
‘through - boggy and thickly forested regions 
_ which were barely pacified and liable to be over- 
run at any moment by a Boadicea. Today the 
_ skeleton remains of the stupendous Roman road . 
ae lie sealed beneath modern metalling or et 
a thin covering of turf. Mr. Margary has done a~ 
4 ‘great service in :disinterring — 


; 
J 

= 
4 


abs 


logist has to build his notion of the ‘ whole’ 
out of the human interactions which are all he 
can observe. 

The question is: what elements should he 

use? Is it most convenient to think of societies 
as Patterns of institutions, each of which plays 
_ its part in keeping the whole thing going? Or 
ought we to go back to observable data: those 


fashionable to call ‘roles’? Finally, what con- 
cept shall we use for the ‘ whole’? The concept 
of ‘ ‘social structure’ has been proposed, and it 
is this that is analysed, in terms of the role- 
systems that comprise it, by Professor Nadel, 
itskell gave before an American audience at whose recent death is a major disaster to social 
University in the late autumn of last anthropology. He has already put us in his debt 
They are’, the publishers say, ‘an writing the invaluable Foundations of Social 
of world events rather than a statement |, Anthropology, and he has left behind him 

of party policy’. The British reader will not another first-class book. In the course of it he 
% nd anything ‘particularly novel or striking in _ gives a masterly analysis of the concept: ‘ role’, 
- this analysis. But in so far as it shows that both which no sociologist or social psychologist can 
great political parties have much the same afford to miss. He then considers the degree of 

n the problems of co-existence, these abstraction that is required to provide us with 
the Leader of the Opposition can _ the material of social structures, such that 
‘to have an important effect upon ~ societies, however different they may be, can be 
_ compared. He comes to the somewhat depressing 
conclusion that: ‘ Analysis in terms of structure 
is incapable of presenting whole societies; nor 
. . . cam any society be said to exhibit an 
embracing coherent structure, as we understand 
. the term’, This will no doubt "be challenged; dif- 
"ferent, definitions of structure will be put for- 
ward, but, paradoxically enough, the conclusion 


tT? =p 


“The Chilicngs of Pxtxtttents 
By Hugh Gaitskell. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
s book is the text of ‘three lectures that Mr. 


pinion, 
ur ‘that will be read with the greatest 
crake country and upon the Continent 
the second whose title is ‘ Co-Exist- 
Wee +4 it Mr. Gaitskell outlines 


Atlantic Alliance. In essence 
‘that no real progress can be 


not be possible ’ , Mr. Gaitskell writes, — 


 autumn’s German elections will lead to political 


reverse, alas, is the case. The theoretical socio- 


regularities of human interaction which it is _ 


basis for the 


Shakespestane ‘Survey 10. Edited ys 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge. 21s. 
* Titus Andronicus ’ , as J. C. Maxwell says in 


his introductory survey of the half-century’s 


work on Shakespeare’s high Roman theme, is 


not among the Roman plays as the term is 


commonly understood. The omission is under- 
standable but critically indefensible. Even among 
scholars the wish may sometimes have been 
father to the thought that Shakespeare must be 
rescued from responsibility for what T. S. Eliot 
called ‘ one of the stupidest and most uninspired 
plays ever written’. But there is at least some- 
thing in Terence Spenser’s startling statement, 
in an excellent essay on ‘ Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan Romans’, that ‘‘‘ Titus Andronicus ” 
is a more typical Roman play, a more charac- 
teristic piece of Roman history than the three 
great plays of Shakespeare which are generally 
grouped under that name’, Still, it may seem 
surprising that ‘ Titus’ has been able to extend 
his overdue revenge so far as to fill more space 
in this ‘Survey’ of the Roman plays than the 
triumvirate that has for so long monopolised 
that title. Another remark of Mr, Maxwell’s 


-accounts for the apparent anomaly: 


Perhaps more significant than any written 
criticism the play has provoked in recent years 


is the Stratford production of 1955, which left — 


those who saw it sharply divided on its artistic 
value, but amply demonstrated its theatrical 
potentialities even for a present-day audience, 


This Olivier-Brook production has been revived © 


for a European tour and a West End season. 
The division of opinion about the play reflected 
in essays on ‘The Composition of “ Titus 
Andronicus”’ by R. F. Hill, and on ‘The 


‘Metamorphosis of Violence in “ Titus Androni- 


cus”’ by Eugene M. Waith, and in Richard 
David’s review of the Stratford production, 
should be a powerful stimulant to anyone 
interested in getting more than a Senecan 
stomachful at the Stoll. ¥ 

The incisive accuracy and understanding of 
Mr. David’s sight of the stage is a salutary 
corrective to the slipshod impressionism that 
currently passes for drama criticism in most 
newspapers. The remarkable qualities of the 
production and performance are authoritatively 
defined and discriminately praised. If one 
wonders how the statement that ‘ the compulsive 
and incantatory nature of the production... 
sent some spectators off into faints before ever 
a throat was cut’ can be reconciled with the 
remark that ‘the one extended conjuring-trick 

. . held the spectator spell-bound .. . yet quite 
unmoved’, the answer must be that the single 
spectator was Mr. David himself in his Shake- 
spearian capacity as the judicious one whose 
censure must o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. 
He bluntly dismisses the play itself as ‘ twaddle’. 

Mr. Hill has not much to say for it either, 
finding serious weaknesses of structure as well 
as style. But Professor Waith sees the play as 
more Ovidian than Senecan in purpose, con- 
cerned like the ‘ Metamorphoses’ which figures 
in it with the transforming power of intense 
states of emotion. On this view the atrocities are 
a means to an artistic end. Certainly there can 


> 


ye 


\ 


y 


_ be no valid judgement on the play that has not F 
got over the shocks sufficiently to see this possi- _ 


bility. There may be something to be said, also, 


. <Fitus.” Shakespeare’ s first play—into the poet’s: 


ee ‘Mr. Hill would rey us” ‘thinks } his” “full grasp. “The paoenei aes of ‘King 
“Lear” —are .as i gars as they are -surely — 


for the view that much of the matter and theme first attempt to break through into the dimen- unmistakable. Cae veh 
New Novels Bae. 
. The Animal Game. By Frank Tuohy. Macmillan. 15s. ie 


novels. How many new novels does the 
average reader buy in a, year? Ten? Twelve? 
Perhaps a dozen good’ novels -suceeed in a 


twelve-month, and meanwhile, each month, re- ~ 


_viewers have to look on sadly while two or three 
other excellent works of fiction, the products 
of skill, passion, intelligence, and a year or so of 


_ someone’s life, drop from the presses straight 


into oblivion. At present, for example, the people 
who buy novels at all will buy, justifiably, the 
new Evelyn Waugh. On the same day that it 
was published, a fine first novel by an unknown 
writer had the misfortune to appear. 

Tt is a novel of promise rather than perfection. 
It is the size of the promise that makes it notable. 
To be strict, the book is over-dramatised, over- 
schematised, overcrowded with characters, and, 
in its tough way, over-romantic. It suffers, in 


short, from all the excesses of the born writer. 
_ Mr. Fuohy calls to mind the young Scott Fitz- 


gerald. Like Fitzgerald, he has a fascination with 


' strangeness, wealth, and violence, which struggles 


in him with an ancestral sense of sin. His story 
is set in Brazil, and he has walked into several 
of the pitfalls of writing about foreign countries. 
He limits himself, I mean, to chronicling chiefly 
the relationships of strangers and random 
acquaintances — indifference, embarrassment, 
hostility, lust—and he cannot wholly avoid ex- 
ploiting his backgrounds for mere exotic quality. 

But, like Fitzgerald, he contrives to keep, 
through the exaggerations and limitations of an 
obsession with ‘otherness’, a wonderful and 
graphic sense of rightness. This, surely, is the 
image of Brazil: the dull, flamboyant suburbs 


stretching beside sea warm as gin; the white 


cities rising like cubist coral from brute red 
plains; the smartness, the hot stupor, and the 
violence. Mr. Tuohy brings it tingling to the 
eye, in scenes ‘ caught’ as photography catches, 
sharp and unposed. Three girls in tight slacks, 


giggling and intent, spray ether on passing men 


at Carnival. A fight spills out of a dim bar and 
across a street in a Latin eddy of cries and 
coat-pluckings. The crow of a scrawny cock 
brings the sun over twisted mountains as a 
dishevelled lover walks home. He shares with 
Fitzgerald the vices and virtues of a cinematic 
eye: seeing in ‘ shots’, from a camera’s distance, 
relishing odd angles and unusual details; but 
also with an impersonal vividness which has no 
“literary ’ flavour. Mr. Tuohy may be compared 
with Fitzgerald, but it is impossible to tell which 
authors’ he has read. Already, he is his own man. 

So is his hero, Robin Morris: snub, melan- 
choly and determinedly incongruous in his dark 


English suit and suede shoes. At the opening of 


the book, a railway strike has left lines of wagons 


_ idle outside the city—presumably Sao Paulo— 


where he works for an oil company. From a 


The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 
f ane Schoolmistress. By Renée Massip. Chatto Bac Windus. 15s. 


: ONTRARY to both popular and aca- 
demic belief, there are too many good . 


truck circled by vultures come a stench sia the 
screaming of animals. It is the pigs, explain 
grinning peasants, eating each other inside; if we 
let them out, they would eat us. That is the 
image of the society Robin enters, maintaining 
a precarious aloofness: 


dom people devour each other. 

Its principal victim is Celina, daughter of a 
wealthy Catholic family, who has been divorced. 
A lazy English fortune-hunter pulls her down to 
his level, and deserts her, The scene of her self- 
abandonment, in shameless.desperation, at a 
party of the English colony bachelors and girls, 
is a brilliant bit of writing; Mr. Tuohy builds up 
their protective covering of class and clichés, and 
then lets the presence of tragedy cut through it 
to naked horror, Overcome with pity and desire, 
Robin offers Celina his love, but it is too late. 
She has become a part of the Animal Game, 
devoured and devouring, with just the strength 
to spare him. Robin is safe; and doomed to be 
his own man forever, From the summary, it 
could be a facile exercise in young pessimism. 
In fact, its sharpness and compassion give it the 
scope of something like a modern Vanity Fair. 
Mr. Tuohy matches his horrors with under- 
standing, achieving a tone of maturity both im- 
pressive and rare, beside which both pessimism 
and optimism seem as pointless as keeping one’s 
watch either slow or fast. ‘ Friends’, says Robin 
at-the end of the novel, ‘must be people who 
understand that anything can happen to human 
beings’. So must novelists, and Mr. Tuohy has 
the makings of an important one. 

The things which happen to the middle-aged 
novelist of Evelyn Waugh’s The Ordeal of 


Gilbert Pinfold actually befell the author, the 


blurb announces, a few years ago. As a result 
of mixing stimulants and sedatives unwisely, 


Mr. Pinfold becomes subject to hallucinations, 


and is hounded throughout a Mediterranean 
cruise by voices from doors, cabin windows, 
ventilators and lamps, all plotting against him, 
hurling insults and grotesque charges, threaten- 
ing him with violence, disgrace, and exposure 
of various kinds. Even without the blurb’s in- 
formation, this short novel would be extra- 
ordinarily revealing. Mr. Pinfold, a Catholic 
convert who lives in a hunting county with his 
large family, may or may not be a self-portrait, 
it scarcely matters. What matters is the realisa- 
tion that Mr. Waugh is a man fascinated by 


nightmares and the problem of living with 
them. Reading his new story, you realise with 
a shock that it is the same old story presented — 
the case of a man delivered up to 
nightmare. Under the comedy of earlier novels, — 


seriously : 


the pattern is the same. The bullies close in, 
baying across the quadrangle.-The police arrive, 
with warrants for the innocent. The marriage 
fails, 


one of sudden, incom-— 
prehensible cruelties, where in passion and bore: : 
more interesting and curious case: 
panic Lewis Carroll, with the whole modern ~ 
world for his macabre wonderland o disaster 


- image, pitiful, admirable, and perhaps only quite 
_ comprehensible in its French context, of a very 


the furniture is sold, it is time to don ~ 


gas-masks, the undertaker comes smiling ee. 


his lipstick. The worst infallibly happens, and — 


has to be stared out of countenance with a show 


of ghastly gaiety. Satire scarcely comes into it, 


and perhaps we can stop worrying about what 
precisely Mr. Waugh satirised, from what point 
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of view. He seems all along to have been a much 


mitigated by hysteria. 

Pinfold too dislikes everything sa has hap- 
pened in his lifetime, and the nightmare which 
invades the privacy of his mind is to some ex- 
tent only the projection of his own dislikes 


a kind of 


recoiling on him. His triumph over his voices: ; 
takes on the aspect of a victory over the outside 


world, rather than his liver. But Mr. Waugh > 


has shown his acquaintance with fear, and it 
will be’ difficult to think of him after this as a 


belligerent; he confesses himself a defender like 


the rest of us. 
Chestertonian crusader has gone forever. The 


face behind the lifted visor is the nervous, rueful 


one of a Quixote. 

- Renée Massip’s The Schoolmistress describes, 
with a wry and quiet brilliance, the taming of 
another kind of nightmare. The shadow over 
Claude Commun’s young life has been a real 
enough one—her mother’s. Hurrying home to 


the small town in southern France where 


Madame Commun is being buried, Claude tries 


The image of the choleric. 


sentimentally to summon to memory moments Of: 


her mother’s love for her, of gentleness and 


affection. Memory, obstinately truthful, recalls 
only the endless admonitions, 
chastisements, in which Madame Commun’s 


scoldings and — 


maternal feeling spoke through her better judg- : 


ment. A schoolmistress by vocation, Claude’s 


mother might have made a fit consort for the 
Dr. Arnold who, according to Samuel Butler, 


would descend on boys in the corridor ‘like a 
moral landslide’. 


_When she spoke, Madame — 
~-Commun spoke consciously’ as an oracle of 


France. When she descended, as she did fre-_ 


quently, on daughters or pupils, it was with the 


full weight of the French secular establishment : ; 


~ Revolution, Académie, Panthéon and — Anatole 
_ France. Mme. Massip’s achievement is. to convey 
~ fully the rigours and limitations of such 7%, 
the 
life-long war on 
- frivolity and constipation—and_ yet, without ‘ 


character—the narrow anti-clericalism, 


grudging approbation, the 


softening a line, to make one understand why 


Claude can remember all this, and still think of 


her with love. Her book gives an amusing and 
vivid picture of a certain aspect of French pro- 
vincial life; but it leaves chiefly in mind the — 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY “e 
*“Now’ and Then 


THAT EXCELLENT SERIES ‘Now’ set out quite 
deliberately from the start to cut a dash and by 
so doing imposed on itself a reputation for 
thrills and novelties difficult to justify every 
time. It is only natural that now and then it 
should miss fire, for the trouble with dashes is 
that their life is very short. If Raymond Baxter 
were, for instance, to drop out of a helicopter 
into a speedboat again in the next month or so 
I would simply—blasé viewer that I am—com- 
plain that he was repeating himself. Like St. 
Paul’s Athenians we constantly demand some- 
thing new, in fact ‘Now’ has taught us to do 
so, and it was because several of the stunts 
employed in ‘The Gateway to Europe’ had 
become somewhat shop soiled that the pro- 
gramme struck me as being wadded out to more 
than its proper size. 

Not so long ago it was a novelty to be shown 
miles of coast or river-bank from a helicopter: 
now it very soon becomes a bore, especially 
when, as in this programme, coastline and 
harbours and piers flickered past so rapidly that 
one got only the most fleeting impression of 
maritime Dover. And there were two other shop- 
soiled novelties which cluttered up the pro- 
gramme: the portable-microphone conversations 
with passengers on the Dinard—‘ Excuse me, Sir 
or Madam, why are you going to France?’ and 
so on—which were not in themselves interesting 
and so contributed nothing; and, secondly, the 
calling up of the captain of the Lord Warden 
channel steamer from a helicopter for the sole 
purpose of demonstrating that this can be done, 
which ‘Now’ and similar programmes have 
already demonstrated. 

In short, in details such as these, ‘ Now’ was 
merely exploiting old devices which, like last 
year’s fashions, have lost their power to amuse 
or thrill. All the same the programme had its 
good passages, both visible and audible, includ- 
ing much of that kind of useless information 


4 


stories of escape 


Scene from ‘The Wire Cutters’ on July 27, the first of six 


Castle Ashby, Northants, the subject of the second programme in the series ‘The Englishman’s Home’ 


on July 25. Below: ‘The Adoration of the Magi’ 
at Castle Ashby, as seen by the viewer 


Fohn Cura 


which many people, including me and I hope 
you, find so curiously inspiring. For example, 
how satisfying it is to be able to inform one’s 
more ignorant friends that no less than 570,000 
passengers have passed through: the port of 
Dover in the first part of this year. 

The second example of ‘The Englishman’s 
Home’ was Castle Ashby, the magnificent 
Elizabethan mansion of the Marquess of North- 
ampton whose family, the Comptons, 
have lived there for the past 400 years. 
John Betjeman was again our guide, 
and this time he spared us the red 
herrings, wild geese, and foxhounds 
and devoted the all too brief half- 
hour to showing us the exterior and 
grounds, the great hall, the Jacobean 
staircase, several of the finest rooms 
and a few of the treasures—superb 
pieces of furniture, rare. books, among 
them a first-folio Shakespeare and a 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’, and 
a choice selection of the pictures, in- 
cluding a Giovanni Bellini, a Man- 
tegna, a Dosso Dossi, and a couple of 
Guardis, Girls and boys of the family 
helped Mr. Betjeman in showing the 
furniture and rare books, In fact, as 
Lord Northampton told Mr. Betjeman 
at the end of the programme, they 


by Mantegna, one of the pictures in the collection 


A. F. Kersting 


had got home leave from their schools for this 
very purpose. It was an altogether delightful 
broadcast in which Mr. Betjeman was a most 
helpful and sympathetic guide. I appreciated 
especially his constant references to the colours 
of things, in which matter television still leaves 
us sadly in the lurch. 

Throughout the week the Royal International 
Horse Show, as presented by Bill Duncalf with 
Dorian Williams as the excellent commentator, 
provided a series of thrilling spectacles. On tele- 
sion horse-jumping vies with, and I rather think 
beats, tennis in providing more continuous 
excitement and more thrills per minute than any 
other sport, to say nothing of the continuous 
delight of watching first-rate horsemanship and 
beautiful animals in miraculously beautiful 
movement. 

‘ Panorama’ was full of good stuff, almost all 
of it topical. Richard Dimbleby discussed with 
four distinguished anonymous doctors the rule 
that when doctors’ broadcast their names must 
be withheld; Christopher Chataway interviewed a 
few out of a crowd of pitchers and porters in 
Covent Garden, and it seemed that many of them 
had only the haziest ideas of the real significance 
of the strike; John Summerson and Sir William 
Holford ‘agreed on the urgent need to preserve 
the Nash terraces, and Malcolm Muggeridge 
described his reactions to the pilgrimage at 
Lourdes—all well worth listening to. 

The question left in my mind by the pro- 
gramme called ‘ Sir Alfred Munnings, K.C.V.O., 
P.P.R.A., LL.D., entertains his friends with some 
of his verses’ is ‘ Did he? ’ 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Bag of Tricks 


SHAW DESCRIBED his discussion of government, 
‘The Apple Cart’, as a ‘ frightful bag of stage 
tricks, as old as Sophocles ’. That was just pretty 
Fanny’s way. Every revival of the piece lets new 
and agreeable cats out of the bag. It is a play, 
as we saw on Sunday night, that grows with 


Colonial Secretary; 


acquaintance as the ear becomes tuned to it, 
when we are friendly enough with its people to 
detach our attention at the duller moments. 
Shaw is not being feverishly witty throughout. 
He has points of rests, though I was surprised 
on Sunday to find an over-long pause, the 
‘interlude’ for King and mistress, wearing 
better than I had ever expected it to wear. 

Maybe, cutting helped. True, the text was not 
savagely mauled, and Shaw was allowed to stay 
up for an extra quarter of an hour—a favour 
usually granted to the International Horse 
Show. But what needful cutting there was had 
been done with tact and judgement, even if I 
missed the phrase about the building (‘ the best 
example of reinforced concrete of its period ’) 
that had replaced Ely Cathedral. Possibly the ex- 
travaganza improves with keeping. In the course 
of the years we have got rid of the uniforms for 
the Cabinet and that grotesque ‘Uncle Sam’ 
get-up for Vanhattan. The comedy seems to 
move less stiffly than it did, though here again 
old acquaintance is probably the answer. 

One or two memories are ineffaceable. When 
Cedric Hardwicke played Magnus twenty-eight 
years ago, we felt that we were watching a first- 
class political brain. Jack Hawkins on Sunday 
had immense charm, and if, as an ex-King, 
Magnus had contested an election, there would 
have been a landslide. But I was not altogether 
sure that this Magnus was thinking the part 
freshly, that he could have said, as Hardwicke 
might have years ago, ‘ Still ’tis beating in my 
mind’. Nevertheless, on the surface it was an 
entirely winning performance. We could agree 
that ‘the King is no fool’: Magnus acted with 
his eyes, and Proteus, in his ban on royal 
speeches, had our sympathy when he complained 
tetchily, ‘ Your Majesty has a way of unrolling 
the manuscript and winking’, That, when we 
consider it, is what Shaw often does in ‘The 
Apple Cart’. Magnus, for all his sagacity, has 
something of a Gilbertian monarch about him. 
The comedy is a most ingenious paradox; we 
remember the Utopian exchange between another 
King and another functionary, ‘It’s a quaint 
world ’.—‘ Teems with quiet fun’. 

Michael Barry’s production never kept us on 
the rim of events. We were established among 
the Cabinet—except when snatched to Orinthia’s 
boudoir—and movement and grouping had a 
pleasant suppleness. The more elaborate speeches, 
notably one for Magnus that seems to be as 
long as the récit de Théraméne, were cut a little, 


‘The Apple Cart’, on July 28: left to right are Stafford Byrne as the Foreign 
Secretary; Charles Leno as Boanerges;,George Howe (partly hidden) as the 
Angela Baddeley as the Postmistress General; 
Hawkins as King Magnus, and Willoughby Goddard as the Prime Minister 
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Sate 


Jack 


but not excessively; and, as Jack Hawkins and 
Margaret Rawlings (the contralto Lysistrata) de- 
livered them, we never felt conscious of their 
length. 

The programme of this revival indicated the 
players by their offices instead of their names, 
and Shaw was not granted one or two of his 
inevitable name-jokes (though the Postmistress- 
General, sketched crisply by Angela Baddeley, 
did call herself Amanda Postlethwaite); 
Willoughby Goddard enjoyed himself as that 
stinging-nettle, the Prime Minister; and I think, 
too, of Charles Leno (Boanerges-Burns, who has 
to express the direction ‘ almost blushing’) and 
William Fox, among the Cabinet; and Moira 
Lister’s Orinthia outside it, in the slither-and- 
skim of the Interlude: We noticed some gentle 
tidying up, the substitution of ‘ United Nations’ 
and ‘Commonwealth,’ and the cutting of 
Amanda on the British parlourmaid. 

“ Villette’, produced by Barbara Burnham, 
moved on into the long vacation, still 
manoeuvred adroitly, though the dialogue is 
hardly Shavian in its balance, and now and then 
one feared that the cast might ‘refuse’ like 
worried show-jumpers, Jill Bennett carried the 
emotion of the confessional. The adapter per- 
mitted her to go to Rachel (the part here was 


Raymond Young as Victor Hallam and Dorothy 
Alison as Stella in ‘ Another Language’, televised 
on July 25 from Leeds 


Scene from the first instalment of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
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in Children’s 

Television on July 28. Left to right (at back): Keneth Thornett as Ernest 

Defarge and Mervyn Johns as Mr. Jarvis Lorry. In front: Fred Fairclough 
as Doctor Manette and Wendy Hutchinson as Lucie Manette 


Phédre, and we saw nothing of it) soon after- 
wards. It was tantalising to meet the crowds in 
the foyer but not to have met Rachel. Still, we 
could return at once to the book: ‘ She rose at 
nine. ... Above the horizon I saw her come’. 

Another quotation beat in the mind at the 
beginning of ‘A Tale of Two Cities’: ‘It was 
the best of times, it was the worst of times’. 
The first instalment of this serial had to be 
expository, and it went tolerably well, with 
Mervyn Johns as Lorry, the kind of man one 
instinctively trusts, and, to our _ surprise, 
Margaretta Scott knitting away (like the Queen 
in ‘The Apple Cart’) as a Madame Defarge 
who surely ‘ did not often make mistakes against 
herself in any of the reckonings over which she 
presided’. We have not found Sydney Carton 
yet, but I imagine that the Revolution, when it 
arrives, will be in good spirits. 

“The Wire Cutters’, first of the ‘Escape’ 
series, was a careful, lucid document that ended 
suddenly and flatly. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Far and Wide 


ADRIAN BRUNEL spun out the thin yarn of 
‘Paradox, King’ for two full hours ‘in the 
Third Programme last week, He assured us that 
this ‘novel in dialogue’, written half a century 
ago by a Spanish baker who died last year, is 
extraordinarily modern, flavoured with Butler, 
salted with Shaw and, of course, remarkably 
suited for broadcasting. 

The tale is a ludicrous lusiad of a voyage to 
Africa by a group of miscellaneous misfits who 
are wrecked and captured by a tribe whose king, 
prime minister, and witch-doctor are crude local 
equivalents of European savagery. They are soon 
out-manoeuvred, the black men crown their 
white king and Utopia begins unsteadily to 
emerge. But then, of course, the place is liberated 
by European armed force with the usual corrupt- 
ing consequences,, The stuff for satire is there 
all right but the dough never showed much sign 
of rising. 

This is.mainly due to what I suspect to be a 
lack of any real satiric skill in the original 
author, who seems capable of nothing but a 
series of ‘ progressive’ clichés none of which is 
adequately exploited, But Mr, Brunel hasn’t 


-SUPPO: 
Cyclops, a aeeit: 
— and ocean of 


pice poe pretentious arty , 
Senia Bradnum and 


a cone in aetna is aot: 
rs ead as drama * Para- 


_on Tuesday, should be 
ed a ture rather than as drama, 

since it ae a fairly straight tale of the Burke 
id Wills expedition that crossed Australia from 
ith to north in 1860-61. These two men, with 
another, King, who was the sole survivor, got 
practically to the Gulf of Carpentaria and found 
when they returned to their base camp that the 
‘rest of the company had given them up a few 
hours before and started home. This epic 
journey was crammed into forty-five minutes; 


consequently the sense of protracted ordeal was 
Targely lost. It was presented retrospectively in 


‘flash-backs from the evidence King gave to an 
official enquiry. Well as Jack McGowran did it, 
we were left not quite convinced that King told 
the whole truth about what happened to the 
ether men. A bold dramatic treatment might 
have been better, and would certainly have taken 
-Burke, rather than King, as the central char- 
acter. The script made it clear that he was a 
man haunted by a sense of failure as a soldier. 
‘It was not so much his courage as his self- 
confidence that collapsed when he found the 
base camp at Cooper’s Creek deserted on the 
return journey. King was pretty evidently 
‘reticent about the disintegration of morale that 
followed, but there was enough here to suggest 
the character without fully creating it. 

_ Seript shortage must be the radio comedian’s 
‘nightmare. There just are not enough good 
gags to go round. It seemed to me that Robert 
‘Moreton found a brilliant answer to that Per- 
aeovaed problem. 

When I first heard him, at a private social in 
‘an ‘unconvivial London hall, I was in no mood 
‘to be amused. The tall, apparently dull-witted 
and pathetically trusting man said he had come 
along to help out for his brother who couldn’t 
come, and he had some terribly funny stories in 
Bumper Fun Book. These he proceeded to 
up and tell. Usually he got the punch line 
wrong and had to go back and say it again, The 
¢ got flatter and flatter and Moreton was 
funnier and funnier. I did not stop laughing 
all: the time he was_on, and it was some time 

fter that that I heard = ‘London audiences 


= ray ie start or ai interruption of his 
career that has now had a tragic end. 
aes eae ‘Roy WALKER 
4 HE “SPOKEN WORD 

a + A Frank Discussion 
; 3 of the Wolfenden Committee, set 


_— 


sed or teoome more apparent | in recent 
decades, there has unti] now been evasion in 
quarters. The homosexual is an embar- 
ent to a community, For the homosexual 
is s basically irresponsible. He has no stake in 
family or home. He thrives in the rootlessness 
and gregariousness of the big city. He is the 
dandy who may have no taste, the bohemian 
who may be uncreative, the adolescent who may 
be im his. middle or old age. The rest of the 


5 community may disregard him, may be unaware 


of | him, may be puzzled by him, may be indul- 
gent to him, may be disgusted by behaviour 
which it considers contrary to the Bible (see 


Leviticus) or Nature, or both; but confronted — 


with such a minority—and an increasingly 


vociferous one—society as a whole must take 


some attitude, an attitude which will be most 
concretely embodied in its laws. 

With a programme of only three-quarters of 
an hour at his disposal, Mr. C. R. Hewitt did 
well. We heard a psychiatrist, we heard a prison 
medical officer, we heard a former Metropolitan 
Magistrate, we even heard a former homosexual. 
There was a frankness in all this, an openness 
of tone, an earnestness to be expected on some 
medical topic like cancer of the lung, but which 
came as a welcome surprise on this taboo, For 
sex is.close to all of us. We do not talk about 
sex in public. Here was a programme which 


seemed both explicit and persuasive. Its main. 


theme was that most homosexuality was a state 


of arrested development, a kind of infantilism, 


acquired rather than inherited, and that some, 
though certainly not all homosexuals, given the 
right kind of psychiatric help and the sheer 


_ willpower, could adjust to heterosexual relation- 


ships, to liome-life, developing something pre- 
viously only half-developed and thus fulfilling 
themselves. The attitude throughout was sym- 
pathetic to homosexuals though upbraiding their 
exploiters, the parasitic community of their 
hangers on. No final answer was given, What 
was needed, all speakers agreed, was a thorough 
social survey of the problem. 

_ So far so good, A popular programme had 
given serious attention to a serious issue, We 
had actually been able to hear about dirty old 
men haunting public lavatories from a former 
Metropolitan Magistrate without the lurid 
colouring, the sensationalism of the popular 
press. But how far had the ethos of the Home 
Programme affected the treatment of the sub- 
ject? Though the prison medical officer had 
made clear that only a fraction of a quarter of 
homosexuals at treatment-centres like those at 
Wormwood Scrubs or Wakefield could expect 
to be cured, that the treatment was long and 
difficult, in fact that at least two years were 
needed for it, one was left with the impression 
that with goodwill on both sides, a little patience 
and hard work, this spot of trouble like other 
spots of trouble could be erased. The programme 
was curiously silent about lesbians. Though it 
quoted the increase of figures of those charged 
with homosexual offences brought. before the 
courts, it did nothing to indicate the real scope 
of the problem by suggesting the much Jarger 
figure of those who never reach the courts rang- 
ing from the eminent to the lowest in the land. 
Two sets of problems were continually inter- 
wined, the individual] problem of the homo- 
sexual (to be solved by himself, by his 
psychiatrist, by his adjustment to the ‘other sex, 
by his adjustment to his condition) and the 
legal ad social problem of the attitude society 


-his selection as conductor of 


from a practising homosexual. We never heard 


from that section of homosexuals who wish the — 
freedom, already partly won in some countries 
in Europe, to create their own community, as a— 


minority but as a permitted one. 
In spite of such shortcomings, this was a 
most valuable programme. It is easy to present 


a lecture by Adlai Stevenson, to eavesdrop on = 


the American Bar Convention at Westminster 


Hall, even to record the voices and sounds of 


the Royal Society’s Antarctic Expedition at 
Halley Bay, but to present so controversial a 
subject as homosexuality in so open and genuine 


a manner fulfils many of the purposes for which. 


the B.B.C, was set up. — 
HAROLD BEAVER 


MUSIC : 
Festival Opera 


THE AUTHORITIES AT BAYREUTH must wince, as 
London policemen are said to do at the adjective, 
when they.are told for the millionth time that 
the orchestra in the Festspielhaus sounds 
‘wonderful’.. Yet what other qualification can 
one apply to that richness and warmth and 
clarity of sound that, however often one 
experiences it and however much one may expect 
and discount its effect in advance, evokes 
astonishment and admiration, in a word wonder, 
every time one hears it. The wonder was com- 
bined, as it has not always been in recent years, 
with pleasure at hearing this. marvellous instru- 
ment handled in a manner worthy of its quality. 


Wolfgang Sawallisch, whose name has come > 


to the fore only in recent months, fully justified 
‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ with which this year’s festival opened. 
Not only is he obviously a good orchestral 


director, able to obtain sensitive playing and — 
well-moulded phrasing from the orchestra; he is — 


also a musician who can take the long view of 
a big work and see it whole. The performance 
he gave of the Prelude might seem, on a super- 
ficial view and taken in isolation, rather sub- 
normal in temperature and wanting in emotional 
tension. But that is to bring to the hearing of 
it preconceived notions derived from our know- 
ledge of what is to come and, perhaps, from 
hectic performances in the concert-hall, where 
nothing more is to follow, except the ‘ Liebes- 
tod’. Sawallisch treated it, rightly I think, as a 
calm introduction to the drama, in which the 
emotional conflict is ‘ recollected in tranquillity ’. 
And on this beginning was built up a superb 
symphonic structure, rising in the second and 
third acts to passionate climaxes, that were 
exciting enough for anyone’s taste, yet never 
allowed to get out of control. 

The hero of the evening was certainly in the 
orchestra-pit, Still, opera is opera, even if you 
call it music-drama, and the focal point of opera 
is on the stage, where achievement reached less 
exalted heights. Birgit Nilsson gave what seemed 
to be a very intelligent performance, but her 
voice has neither the body, especially on the 
lower notes, nor the variety of colour for a great 
Isolde. Windgassen, as Tristan, reserved himself 
for the final act, where even so he was often 
more enthusiastic than accurate, and, except in 
one or two passages in the love-duet, sang dully. 
There was a good King Marke—there nearly 
always is!—Arnold van Mill giving his sorrow 
great dignity. There was, incidentally, a dis- 


graceful amount of noise on the stage during | 


the Prelude, and an inexcusable outbreak of 
coughing during the cor anglais solo. 
Last Thursday we returned to Glyndebourne 


_ could follow this good amie We never heard %3 * E 


for ‘that debistone piece ce ‘nonsense, Rossini’: 'S 
*Le Comte Ory’. The more one hears it, the 
more one becomes convinced that this piece has 


more substance and subtlety than all Rossini’s” 


Italian comic operas, including ‘The Barber’, 
rolled into one. The cast was mainly the same 
and as good as before, though I missed the 
precision of Bruscantini’s patter and the burly 
humour of Ian Wallace, who. is elsewhere 


engaged this season. Vittorio Gui dished up the 


soufflé with his usual lightness of hand. 

So on to Salzburg, where on Saturday we 
attended the opening performance of the 
Festival. I am not sure where exactly this per- 
formance of ‘ Fidelio’ took place, but it seemed 
to come from that cavern of Cacus which Virgil 


qualified as reboans. I do not doubt that the. 


The first of six programmes of Boccherini’s music will be broadcast at 6.25 p.m. on Friday, August 9 (Third) 


UIGI BOCCHERINI is known principally 
to present-day music-lovers as the com- 
poser of a famous minuet and a popular 
cello concerto. Posterity has been less 

than just; for he wrote hundreds of delightful 
minuets and several authentic ’cello concertos 
(the popular one was pieced together in the nine- 
teenth century) as well as a vast quantity of 
chamber works, many deserving more than the 
relative oblivion at present accorded to them. 
Though falling short of greatness in several 
respects, Boccherini is a highly individual com- 
poser with a strong claim to be better known. 

Born at Lucca in 1743, Boccherini studied 
music under his father and at Rome. His first 
real success was at Paris in 1768, when a concert 
tour in north Italy and France culminated in his 
appearance at the Concert Spirituel. Much of his 
early chamber music was then published in 
Paris, and as a result of -his successes there 
the Spanish Ambassador promised him a 
warm welcome at the Spanish Court should he 
visit Madrid. He soon followed up the sugges- 
tion, but (perhaps partly because of the 
intrigues of other composers at the Court) was 
not welcomed either by Carlo III or the Prince 
of the Asturias; nevertheless, he settled at 
Madrid in 1769 under the patronage of the 
King’s brother,-the Infante Don Luis. As with 
Scarlatti (with whom he is to be paired in the 
forthcoming programmes), his sojourn in Spain 
left its mark on his music, in such features as 
- major-minor alternations as well as guitar-like 
rhythms and sonorities. In 1785 Don Luis died, 
leaving Boccherini without a patron, but the 
tour he had undertaken in Germany in the early 
1780s bore fruit in the next year, when he was 
appointed chamber composer to Friedrich Wil- 
helm II, the newly-succeeded King of- Prussia, 
who was a keen ’cellist. He apparently stayed in 
Germany until the death of Friedrich Wilhelm 
in 1797 when, finding himself once more with- 
out a patron, he returned to Madrid. His 
remaining years were spent in varying degrees of 
poverty. For reasons of health he had to give 
up the ’cello and, except for a brief spell when 
writing music for Lucien Bonaparte (Napoleon’s 
brother), he had to rely on the patronage of an 
old acquaintance, the Marquis Benavente, To- 
wards the end, he was reduced to arranging some 
of his works to include a guitar; ill-health pre- 
vented his taking up an offer of a welcome in 
Paris, and he died in his Madrid garret on May 
28, 1805, in the direst poverty. 


The types of post which Boccherini held 


determined that he was to be primarily a cham- 
ber-music composer, and it certainly seems that 
his own inclinations and talents lay in that 


. 


Vienna Philharmonic "Oui was no leas 


‘wonderful’ than that at Bayreuth. It certainly 
played with efficient exactitude under von 


wonderful, its quality marred by the harsh 
echoing acoustics. The singers, too, at first 
appeared to be shouting their heads off, The 
human ear is, however, accommodating, and 
ended by discounting the penumbra surrounding 
the voices. So one could enjoy Paul Schoeffler’s 
forthright, but not barking, villain, Edelmann’s 
woolly sheepdog Rocco, and, above all, the 
splendid Florestan of Giuseppe Zampieri, who 
brought an Italianate ring to that appalling aria. 
But a ‘Fidelio’ without a great Leonora is 
hardly an offering for an international Festival. 

There were other faults too. Von Karajan 


Luigi Boccherini 
By STANLEY SADIE 


direction. He produced well over a hundred each 
of quintets and quartets, over fifty trios and 
over fifty works in other chamber music forms, 
as against only about thirty orchestral works, two 
operas and a few sacred works, It is impossible 
to be more precise about his output, which has 


never been fully catalogued. There are many _ 


problems involved, since several unauthentic pub- 
lications were issued under Boccherini’s name 
and the use of opus numbers is extremely con- 
fusing, (For example, two different sets of trios 


were published as Op. 9, and a concerto and a 


set of quartets as Op. 8; a glance at the Op. 8 
quartets shows them to be the same as one of 
the two Op. 11 sets, the other of which is 
identical with Op, 27!) This is partly due to 
the notorious dishonesty and’ carelessness of 
many late-eighteenth-century publishers, but still 
more to the existence of another near-complete 
set of opus numbers, derived from Boccherini’s 
own thematic catalogue of his works. 

The unfortunate bon mot ‘Boccherini is 
Haydn’s wife’, attributed to the violinist 
Giuseppe Puppo, has been widely accepted as 
implying that Boccherini is an effeminate version 
of Haydn with no real individuality. While it 
rarely helps in the understanding of a lesser 
composer to think of him only in the light of 
a greater one, it is hard to avoid this particular 
comparison, for the two men were close con- 


field. Nor, in this case, is such a comparison 
as unprofitable as usual, for it pin-points Boc- 
cherini’s weaknesses neatly—indeed, Haydn pos- 
sesses abundantly many of the qualities lacking 
in Boccherini (and Boccherini a few lacking in 


Haydn). Puppo’s remark may perhaps be taken to 


have rather more significance than at first appears. 

One of the major differences between Haydn 
and Boccherini is in their treatment of form. 
Haydn’s first movements centre upon their de- 
velopment sections, which can be viewed as — 
closely reasoned arguments; Boccherini’s are 
dependent upon their tunes and the way in 
which the tunes are presented and re-presented. 
The fundamental nature of this difference needs 
no emphasis; compared to Haydn, Boccherini is 
almost an impressionist, and although his forms — 
are rounded neatly and artisticafly, the develop- 
ment sections often lack direction and purpose. 
Closely related to this difference are their di- 
vergent attitudes towards texture. Concertante 
writing has no place in Haydn’s schemes, as a 
general rule; in Boccherini’s it is never far away, 
high viola or ’cello parts giving rise to many 
varieties of tone-colour, Lying at the root of these 
differences is the fact that Boccherini was an 


Italian and a brilliant instrumentalist, Haydn an 


jolly ballad is not one of Beethoven’s mos 
‘striking compositions, it has not, so far as 


Karajan’s direction. But it sounded anything but © 


temporaries and were both prolific in the same . 


is uman get AS is. ‘customary. “nowad 


Rocco was deprived of his aria, and though the 


know, been proved to be spurious. It has its — 


_ place in the dramatic scheme, showing us the 


venality of Rocco’s character. I do not personally 
object to the playing of ‘Leonora No, 3’, which 
enrages the straiter sect of my colleagues, as an 
interlude in Act II, but I protest against von 
Karajan’s bright idea of dovetailing it into” ; 
the music of the opera as though it were a co =e 
tinuous whole. Out of an unfortunate coinci- — 
dence of tonality—the key-sequence fits perfectly — 
—he has produced. a stylistic monstrosity. 

ta DyNELEY Hussey 


— 


Austrian (or Croatian) and an indifferent one. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that 
Boccherini had little use for formal organisation. 
His interest in cyclic forms is particularly re- 
markable. They occur as early as 1771 and appear 
later with growing frequency: sometimes a first 
movement, or part of it, reappears as a finale; 
sometimes sections from.a first movement occur 


in a later one (as in the Piano Quintet to be 


heard on August 15). He was capable, too, of 


rigorous thematic development, as can be heard 


in the E flat String Quintet to be played on 
August 20. Nor should it be thought that his 
interest in texture leads to ‘ effects’ being piled 
one upon another. His handling of texture is 
mainly very simple and economical—but when 
he wants a rich, full sound, or an unusual effect, 
he knows with absolute confidence just how to 
get it. His purposeful treatment of texture is, 
in a sense, one of the most dynamic elements of 


_ his music. 


Yet ‘dynamic’ is ee a ie that could 
be applied to Boccherini’s music in general. Its 
most striking qualities are warmth, elegance and 
smoothness. His favourite directions are dolce, 
dolcissimo, con grazia and soave; his favourite 
dynamic marking is pianissimo (which occurs 
with unprecedented frequency). This applies par-— 
ticularly to his later music, which shows a slight 
tendency towards mannerisms, in mood, phras- 
ing and melodic shapes (these last two perhaps 
being due to Spanish influence.) It is in his 
superlative elegance, with a hint of melancholy 
never far below the surface, that we find what 


is perhaps Boccherini’s most individual and 


characteristic contribution—good examples are 
the G minor Trio (to be heard on August 9) 
and the A major Quartet (September 9). He had © 
a ready musical wit, which can stand the inevit- 
able comparison with Haydn’s; never bluff or 
boisterous, it is more delicate and perhaps even 
‘more subtle. The F major Quintet (August 9) 
and the D major Quartet (August 20) provide 
good examples..Composing mainly for dilettante — 
musicians, Boccherini _Was, no doubt, not en- 


~ couraged to write music of a more serious char-— 


acter. But his ventures into minor keys*show 


that he could do so when he wished to; the 


G minor Quartet (August 15) and C minor 
Quintet (September 4) typify him in this mood. 
In general, though, Boccherini’s music will be 
found wanting by those who listen for its 
‘message’. His intention was simply to please 
—first the players, second the hearers—and it 
this he many fails. If Boccherini cannot rank 
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nower of rain or dew in the 


anes plGheeich ma ‘worse all: 

finish up with blisters all over the 
ut you do not get so many of those 
ys i | this country and when you 


pose chine there is no danger. 

next question from a listener is: ‘Is it 
se paints containing lead for outside 
I have been told that this is so, 
bat ee that Tead was old-fashioned ’. In 


eal a Sa cang 1 use them ene 
they | give first-class protection and 
. But when you come to the finishing 
isa rather different matter. Any good 
eae paint will ave roughly the 


7 5 Sencheianria? naires ety would be well 
to steer clear of Tead-based_ finishing 
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a By DAVID ROE 


ae The reason for this is that the feslishars 


‘ _ fumes in smoke can attack white lead and turn 


it black. But it is only the lead-based finishing 

ete which are spoiled by smoke—not the 

‘Ead besed: primers or undercoats, which are ex- 
it im any atmosphere. 

* ‘The next question concerns the new one-coat 

_paint. ‘ We have just moved house and the out- 


; side paintwork i is a rather miserable brown, but 


it was only painted last year and is in perfect 
condition. We should like to paint it white but 
‘cannot spare a lot of time, so I wondered if a 
one-coat ‘paint would be all right ’. Yes, there 
is no reason why you should not use a one-coat 
paint in this’ case, but I should be careful not 
to brush the white paint out too far or you may 
find the brown showing through in places, And 
you will have to rub the old paint down 
with sand paper before you start painting. 
I am not forgetting you said that the old 
" paint was in perfect condition but—just to be 
‘on the safe side—if there are any patches where 
» the paint is flaking off, you will have to scrape 
off all the loose material and then paint over 
the patches with primer and undercoat first. 
- Another listener asks: ‘What is the proper 
treatment for steel window frames that keep 


‘rusting?’ Strip off all the old paint and remove 


as much rust as you can with a scraper or wire. 
brush, Then buy a bottle of rust-preventing 
solution and carry out the directions on the 
label, It is easy to use and it does take off all 
the remaining rust. Then give a coat of metal 
primer followed by two coats of undercoat and 
one coat of finishing paint—Home Service 
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Notes on Contributors 


ANnGus Maupe (page 151): M.P. (Conservative) 
Ealing .South since 1950; economist and 
author (with Enoch Powell) of Biography of 


a Nation, and (with Roy Lewis) of Profes-— 


sional People and The English Middle Classes 

GEORGE Woopcock, C.B.E. (page 153): Assis- 
tant General Secretary of the T.U.C.; member 
of the British Guiana Constitutional ‘Commis- 
sion 19547 

FIELD-MarSHAL SiR GERALD TEMPLER, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.0. (page 155): Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff since 1955; High 
Commissioner, Federation of Malaya, 1952-54 

RICHARD PARES, C.B.E. (page 159): Professor of 
History, Edinburgh University, 1945-54; 
served in Board of Trade 1940-45; author of 
War and Trade in the West Indies, etc. 

LEONARD CLARK (page 161): author of Sark 
Discovered, The Mirror (poems), etc. ~~ - 

EDWIN MorGANn (page 162): Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature, Glasgow University 

COLIN WILLS (page 164): journalist and former 
B.B.C, war correspondent; author of Austra- 
lian Passport, Who Killed Kenya? etc. 

H. B. Cott (page 168): Lecturer in Zoology, 
Curator of Vertebrates and Strickland Curator, 
Museum of Zoology, Cambridge University; 
author of Zoological Photography in Practice, 
Adaptive Coloration in Animals, etc.. 


P. H. Newsy (page 170): novelist; author of 


Revolution and Roses, The Retreat, etc. ‘ 
HAROLD BEAVER (page 181): an editor at the 
Oxford University Press 
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] er Bie letter N, SE or W, or the group NE, SE, ‘ss! eh 
WwW, Ww, occurs in a er it is to ‘be entered as an arrow = + Thus: oa Se A Raye nema) 
riented that for horizontal lights North is at the ~~~ T NETS (D) 


! the puzzle and for vertical at the right hand side. < 


The. bracketed figures with the clues show the number 
of squares ‘occupied by the lights. 


omitted throughout, either as whole words or as parts of 


’ Four words, forming an associated group, have been 


1. Fighting ship (6) 26. See 15A. Agreeing not 

2. Farmers must do this to vote (4) 

* to potatoes (2) @ 27. ag meat diet reap 
words) rete (8) 

3. Fall (4) 28. ee of 9A. (3) 

4. Takes you by train 30. 34Ds, wrongly setting 
from 30D_ green to ? to in an afterthought 
50D (3 init.) (7) 

5U. Eccentric S. American 33. Fowl (4) 
traveller (3) 34, Find under ground (5) 

6. On level terms (3) 2 35. I form, I bleed, I get 
words) (6) s 

7. Nose (2), 38. Wine vent left on (4) 

8. Don’t! ’tis-paper, un- 40. Supernatural (4) 


less you want it —— 


(4) 
. Ship’s forepart (3) 


41U. This star sets here (3) 
an Terrier (2) 


9. 5. The festal ome can be 
10. Fowl retriever (7) og of beauty (4) 
11, Deposited by (4) * 46. D (4) 
14, Condense vapour back 50. Battle (3) 

to (6) 51. Does with Mackenzie 


16. 


Oceanic bird (5) 


19U. German 25A @G) 


what Florence does with 
Lawrence (3) 
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words, and this happens at least once in every clue or its 
light or both, e.g., if the four were the evangelists, 
ian | horseman ” would give MAME(LUKE). ‘ Creation 
ee Twain’ would give SAWYER (MARK), and ‘ King lost the 
ash°® would give JEWELS (JOHN, theM AT THE wash) 
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+ 


igi 25a @) 26. Gpersiet (8) - 
ri ‘Fallen into the 5384 29. Imp. Anag. of 254 (3) 
yellow ——’ (4) 31. Does not influence fly 
ie nthe ” 2) 32 Bails to go off (4) 
19,1 ern cit’ - Far ° 
B, Wrote RG rest, Occupy F stalls (7) 


_ perturbed ” (2 init.) 36. Stomachic (4) is 
BR Fighting craft (4) $7. a bns are of nobility 
_ 38. at place in Bucks 39. Mix with’ (6) 

15-26D. Used to convey (6) 43. Men do (3) : 

16, Burns loved this best of 44. — for a novel without 
- 20D the 8As (4) a hero (6) 

17. Not F (7) 47R. Stage bloom (3) 

18. Division between basins 48. You can his. at concerts 


(4) (6) 

20. Dancer (4) 49. Meteor (4) 

23. Blond () : 52. See 25A. (3) 

24, Covered in (3) 53. See 4A, (1) 

25. of mineral spring 54, Turn ice into (4) 

‘- oF 55. His, says the crier (4) 

25-1-52. Shaped like a 57. To a lower story (7) 

io but not for dig- 58. Land, not as_ they 
¥ de sound, districts 


. 20. See 16A (1) 52. 


Missed Robin (2) 
Speaker of 4A got a 
title from here (2) 


a. Crockery (3) 56. 
2. (3) 
33. Result of 26D (6) 


Solution of No. 1,416 


MO|R|L 
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NOTES 

The unclued lights are all titles of symphonies. 
Across: 28. Peuple (anag.); 32. Naga(saki); 60R. Fan(far)e. 
Down: 7. (C)hopi(n); 50. (F)all(a); 57. panto(mime); 68. A 
toi; 69. Heost(el). ; 
Prizewinners: Ist prize: R. W. Killick (London, 
S.W.14); 2nd prize: K. T. Primett (Cheltenham); 
3rd prize: D. J. Wade (London, E.11) 
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B SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION ce GRneeDTEE 4 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE SPONDENCE 


Short Story | . COLLEGE @ 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMI NATIONS For over 70 years U.C.C., with its staff of highly 4 

W riti | g A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 

is the most efficient, the most economical and 


qualified Tutors, has successfully prepared, students 
the most convenient means of preparation for 


for examinations, Expert tuition is provided for: — 
d Prelim. : 
Short story writing is the ideal hobby. General ie ti of Education an Ns General Certificate 
All types of stories are wanted, and editors exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex 


Bee eGastantl i Sthal los Lectaean ternal London University Degrees; for Civil Pe 
Seamising Peatareitecs: Service, Local Government and commercial of Education 
London (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or 


4 
1 exams, in Law, Ac- 
Learn the essential technique by post exams.; for professiona 
—the Regent Institute way. In a fasci- || countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel Direct Entry ‘to Degree), Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern Universities, and others. 


i Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
Mec gioia, how. fe oe ae a ae exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) a 

London Univ. Degrees : 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL, B., B.D. | 7 


. . courses in business subjects. 
SELL your stories for the best prices. —_}| More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Send today to The Regent Institute 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, LAW, etc. — 
Low fees, payable by instalments if desired. a 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
(Dept. A/4), Palace Gate, London, W.8, Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


4 Study at Home | 
for a DEGREE | 


7 No matter what your position or prospects 
‘ a@ University Degree is a good thing to have, 
‘ You can obtain a London University Degree 
_-~—~—-«,-s without going “‘into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 

: ' examinations (in some cases two). You can 
a do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
/ Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
: women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 

from C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept, FE85, 


~ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


a 


for a free copy of the Prospectus, * How to payable by instalments. 
Succeed as a Writer.’2 Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 


request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
ee ine ero nily vou ” have which interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 


moderate terms. Many students earn || METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS 


the fee several times over during 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, j 


» tuition. 


STORIES 
BM/BOOK{ WANTED — 


_ by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 

Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 
_ Suitable stories are revised by us and submitledto 

editors on a 15% of sales basis. ‘Unsuitable ‘stories 


are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING — 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists, For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and ~ 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 

on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch js FREE fromDept.32 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 
They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and -Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you requireand MAKE YOURSELF 

READILY UNDERSTOOD. - 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 


Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
on request 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


Here is interesting news for you . \ 
and your family. With this brilliant 
‘little Bolex cine camera you can 

take real moving pictures at very 

little more cost than orden 

still snapshots, 
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are not expensive § 


50 ft. of cine film, costing about 25/-, 
gives you 30 good length action shots. 
Developing is free, so each shot cost 
approximately 103d., or even less if you take 
a lot of brief shots. 
The ambition of most cine camera. lisers 
is to own a Bolex, precision built by Swiss - ; 
/ watchmaker craftsmen, SO, if you. Cy Sr 
' just starting cine, you are lucky, you. can 
enjoy from thé beginning the extra pleasure 
only Bolex can bring you, For performance, 
for results, for reliability, the Bolex, for 
just a little extra expenditure, stands alone, 
"To confirm this, ask any good 
photographic dealer. MS 


easier than snapshots — 


Taking cine films with the Bales is easier, yes 
~ actually: easier than taking snapshots, You 

simply press the button and shoot. It’s as 
simple as that. Send now for full informa- 
tion on this exciting Bolex cine camera or 
see one at your local stockists and start mak- 
ing your own moying pictures this summer.” 


| cine camera | 
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INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR | 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION | 
. AT-A REASONABLE COSF ei 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 1 
(ey MODERN HIGH _ FIDELITY | 
STANDARDS . 


Look for small holes * 3 
and piles of wood dust in Po 
your furniture. These indi- 

cate active woodworm. 
Brush and inject RENTOKIL 
YIMBER FLUID immediately 
to kill ALL woodworm and 
protect against further 
attack. - 

Home Outfit—Injector, 16 oz. Fluid 12/- 
and 4 oz. Rentokik Insecticidal Fur- 

niture Cream, from stockists everywhere. 


LARGE SCALE INFESTATION 


If you see signs of woodworm in roofs, 
> floors, stairs, etc., act quickly to prevent 


expensive damage. Call in our surveyor | 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 


° Swiss precision built and sold in 
Britain for 25 years - . a 


9-10 North Audley Street, London, w.1. © 
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GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


Essential to success in any walk of ites. 
Whatever your age, you can now pre- | 
pare at. home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms, You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
- Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects _ 
gives everyone the chance to get_ this 
valuable Certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the’ 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation | 
Personal advice on request, i 
Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. a 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


~* Extracts fxout 
THE FLYING ROLL 


SHOWING HOW “TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL. SOULS 
THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 

_ GOD'S COMMANDS. 3 


Published in Three Books Wi frhovk 
: ae and 3),-each of over 200-pages and 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
each post free, or the complete Three 
Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 
leather, lettered in gold, at 11s. 3d, each, 
* post free. 


APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
47, BROOKMEAD AVE.,, 
BICKLEY, KENT, 


to report on full extent of infestation. Our 
5+ trained specialists will completely exter- 
minate all woodworm and give a 
20 YEAR GUARANTEE 
. AGAINST RE-INFESTATION . 


40 Service Centres throughout U.K. — 


ices Sr SS es eee 
LEAFLETS & 
TECHNICAL ADVICE 
without obligation 
Please send me free leaflets on: 
| RENTOKIL TIMBER FLUID 
2 RENTOKIL MOTHPROOFER 
3 INSECTICIDAL FURNITURE CREAM 
4 YOUR GUARANTEED SERVICE 


(Delete leaflets not required) 
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